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is shown by a Lutheran synod, said to be the most con- 
servative in the United States in the strictness with 
which life insurance is prohibited. No member of this 
synod can be persuaded to take out an insurance policy 
for the protection of himself or his family. Ministers of 
this synod even refuse to perform a funeral service in the 
case of a person who has been insured. The ground of this 
curious belief is trust in Providence and a literal applica- 
tion of the words, ‘Take no thought for the morrow.” 
We need not dispute the truth of reliance on Providence 
and the caution of Jesus; but when we see such truth 
applied to proper safeguards against want, we wonder 
whether any truth is safe against absurdity and whether 
this narrowness is really more ridiculous than the applica- 
tion of any of the sayings of Jesus so as to prohibit the 
exercise of common sense. These Lutherans have as 
good reason for their consistency as any one has who prac- 
tises rigid literalism. The teaching of Jesus is too pre- 
cious to be made impossible. 
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UnFair conditions for negroes were brought out in a 
report to the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. One of the speakers said: ‘‘ Degradation is 
not an inherent racial defect, but the joint product of ig- 
norance and neglect. ‘The same things poison human life, 
the same things build it up, whatever the color of the 
tabernacle in which it lives. The social creed of the Fed- 
eral Council is as applicable to Southern negroes as to 
Northern immigrants: ‘Equal rights and complete justice 
for all men in all relations of life, the protection of the 
family, the fullest possible development of every child, the 
safeguarding of women, the abatement and prevention of 
poverty, protecting from the waste of the liquor traffic, the 
conservation of health.’”’ 
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A MAN without a country appears, in Dr. Hale’s 
story, in a true light, though the story was imaginary. 
Under whatever guise he may appear, he is a pitiable 
being. To disguise or defend such attitude on some 
theoretic ground leaves the subject in the air. To put 
humanity above government is a subtle form of what is 
known in logic as begging the question. Government is 
one of humanity’s expressions of itself. If it stands for 
humanity, and defends what is humanity’s very exist- 
ence, no one but an anarchist can evade its responsi- 
bilities. ‘There is no country in the world where a man 
who claims superiority to the duties of government is 
wanted, or will be allowed to practise his civic solipsism. 
The same is true of religion. There is no religion in 
which a person who will not join other persons to the 
same purpose is good for much. The assumption of 
superiority on the part of those to whom any organization 
is repugnant is mere egotism. A man who tries to live to 
himself cannot live. A religion made up of people to 
whom religion is insularity is ineffective. To put life 
above organization is absurd, because organization is life. 
Would Jesus himself ever have been heard of if he had not 
asked a few fishermen to go along with him? 
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THE Franklin Square House in Boston is to any good 
girl who, without a home, is compelled to work that she 
may live, like an oasis in a desert to a weary traveller. To 
have all the comforts of a well-ordered home, with good 
company and many opportunities for recreation and self- 
culture, is to a working-girl something that is hard to get 
and greatly to be enjoyed. Until all our industrial af- 
fairs are put on a basis of common humanity, it will be 
necessary to help out the girls who must work away from 
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_ CURIOSITY of intellectual and religious segregation — 


The. Crowded Inn. 


It is good for us at the Christmas season to enter anew 
into the letter and the spirit of the beautiful Bethlehem 
story. Our quickened fancy pushes aside the panels of 
the years and the partitions of the centuries, and we gaze 
again on the crowded inn and the manger-cradle. How _ 


those two scenes, adjacent to each other in time and = 
a 


space, contrast with each other in dramatic meaning and 
symbolism! 

The guests in the chief rooms of the inn were the 
learned Pharisees and scribes. As they ate their evening 
meal they discussed tenuous problems of the ancient be Ste 
traditions, and became heated in meticulous debate _ Et 
upon the relative values of the ceremonial laws. But 
the poignant contrast! Not a half-league distant slept 
the wondrous babe, who should one day stand before 


them, in his strong manhood, declaring fearlessly, “‘ Woe ese 
unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! Ye pay 
tithes of mint and anise and cummin, but have neglected = 
the weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and 
faith.”” Next, those learned Israelites took up the ever- 
present grievance of conquered Israel against Roman 
tyranny, and they groped among ‘“‘the signs of the 
times,” asking one another if any of these heralded the — 
near coming of their expected Messiah, while in the 
grotto-stable adjoining the inn lay one who was to 
become the world’s Messiah, a Prince of Peace, founder 
of a kingdom which should outlast the realms of Greece 
and Rome. ; ot 
We can fancy the rooms of the inn, next in comfort, 
as filled by the farmers and traders and artisans. They, 
too, rebelled at Rome’s tyranny, but chiefly they 
talked of crops and markets, and of thrift and sound 
business investments. Far into the night they talked, 
and, through the hours, in the manger of the stable out- 
side, the babe still slept,—the babe who would sometime, 
in the Providence of God, ask them the searching ques- — 
tion, ‘‘What shall it profit a man, if he gain the whole | 
world, and lose his own soul!” a 
Still another group, soiled and noisy, was crowded 
together in the open central courtyard of the inn: host- __ 
lers, servants, camel-drivers; rough hardy fellows, less 
Jewish than the honored guests of the upper rooms, di 
cordant in speech and coarse in jests. They, too, 
talked volubly. They boasted regarding the merits of — 
their animals, recalled the incidents of the day, an 
cited affronts they had received from other driver 
servants of insolent Roman masters. Then follo 
curses against Rome and all who submitted to her 
ingly. Their raucous tones of dispute and maledi 
streamed out upon the open air, but they disturl 
the slumber of the little one, who was cradled in pe 


another, the glimmering lights of the noisy ir 
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hr: story. There is poetry in it, and trt 
Christians must not deftaud themselves of their 
tful share in it. It belongs to no séet, but to the 

; chiefest of all, to him who reads it in its simplest 
sweetest meanings. How inevitable the applica- 
‘ion to our lives to-day! How searching the symbolism! 
Three types of men now crowd the Christ out of their 
lives, as the three classes of guests in Bethlehem crowded 
him out of theinn. The name of the first class are those 
who mistake theology, even a radical theology, for relig- 
on. Discussion is the only devotional rite they know. 
‘They establish a forum, and call it an altar. These men 
train their powers of analysis, while their receptive 
‘powers, their spiritual sensibilities, remain dwarfed. 
They are fearful of being extravagant in their praise of 
the world’s Messiah, and the laurel which they bestow is 
scant in material. ‘Then there are the men of the second 
__¢lass, who let the stress of business cares crowd the Christ 
__—s spirit from their hearts. Competition is unceasing, and 
they fight as for their lives and the lives of others held 
_ dearer than their own. But those men, while they 
fight, and fight fairly, can yet keep a little shrine of 
tender sentiment sacredly guarded in their hearts, and 
___ the incense from that shrine will permeate their conduct, 
--—s making them do many a kind deed and speak many a 
_ tender word. ‘The third class in the crowded inn were 
those whose lives had become sordid by the harsh condi- 


That 
is what rigid routine, and drudgery among inanimate 
things, however honest and earnest, can drag men into. 
But the illumination of the Christmas-tide is for them 
_- also. The marvel of the angelic voices is repeated for 
them. Seamed faces and begrimed hands become glori- 
fied in the heavenly radiance, and they learn that they, 
too, are sons of God. 
iy Thus we weave the web of grateful adoring memories 
at this Christmas season. 
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Great Men. 
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‘extinction, at least in all the attributes that lift it above 
__ mediocrity; for great men are both inspirers and en- 
___ lighteners. They give clarity of vision and both spiritual 
__and intellectual insight. They are as great in heart as in 
brain, and make love potential, not simply in narrow re- 
lations, but in the largest scale. They stir imagination 

' and are the exemplars in all things that lead to rich and 
N ~ noble lives. 

_ The spirit in man, it has been said, “struggles with 
--__— unwearied devotion to lift man’s activities to the plane 
of reason and conscience.” Without this struggle that 
yes ON ever more desperately from age to age, the race 
d sink to the level of animality if not to bestiality. 
struggle in its supreme moments must be embodied 
‘eat men who bring a fresh point of view, a new 
Ise to the eternally old. The great man encourages 

faith in human nature, reveals the omnipotence 
will, the triumph over circumstances, the re- 
on of universal principles without which virtue 
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1 rig. teousness languish, as the Knights of the Round 


iguished without the frequent sight of the Holy 
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of things, the undercurrents of destiny, have 
pass events of transcendent importance, and 


crises have often produced the re- 
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sings : peared synchronous with 
maanen. 292- appeared :sye ee - only a surprise to the ignorant. It must have had long 


wn the meaning of events: 
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emerged from obscurity not by their own volition, but 
_ by a pressure of circumstances revealing their fitness. 

So on each mountain-peak of history, we are accus- 
tomed to look for some great man, great not by the 
divine right of kings, but by the diviner or divinest right 
of nature’s decree. We cannot easily trace the minute 
steps, the hidden influences, the secret compulsions, the 
long preparation that have finally brought the world 
face to face with the man of destiny. In our own history 
we see this fact illustrated in many remarkable ways. 
Washington, a Virginian farmer, and Lincoln, a little coun- 
try lawyer; Grant, a failed manufacturer, finally reduced 
to peddling wood about the streets of St. Louis; Sherman, 
a professor in an obscure Southern college,—who among 
their neighbors could discern that on them destiny had 
fixed to play a supreme part in the history of their coun- 
try. L 

Nature’s hidden purpose has been seen in every country 
that has emerged from barbarism. Some man or group 
of men has given the impulse. In some brain has ger- 
minated the new time. Religion remarkably illustrates 
this truth. Jesus the carpenter, living obscure and un- 
known until his thirtieth year, Buddha, Mohammed, 
Luther the monk,—on what lofty peaks of history do they 
stand! ‘Take Luther, living hidden in his cell in Witten- 
berg, his heart burning within him because of the cor- 
ruptions of the Church, the depravity of the times, who 
more powerless than he to father a reform that would de- 
prive Rome, strongly intrenched for centuries, of half 
her patrimony? ‘These are the men who are to translate 
the facts of life into spiritual symbols. Thus by a simple 
natural process they become the leaders of the people who 
otherwise would be like scattered sheep wandering upon 
the mountain. 

How small and yet how mighty were these events! 
How they overshadow a thousand great occurrences so 
considered that have now been forgotten—thrown upon 
the scrap-heap of the world’s history! But these great 
men are a part of our consciousness, the background of 
our thinking. ‘Their influence is so potential upon the 
young that to know them, to love them, to fashion life 
upon their example is the best part of education. No 
great change, it has been said, can take place in the phys- 
ical order that does not first take place in the moral 
order. It germinates generally in the brain of a thinker, 
a seer, a poet, or prophet. 

During the past century or more, democracy has had 
its flowering time for great men in nearly all progressive 
nations. Autocracy has also produced at least one of 
conspicuous brilliancy (Bismarck), but there seem in- 
dications at present that a new phase, a new era, is to 
open for human destiny and that genius of the great- 
leadership variety will show an original and perchance a 
re-creative face. ‘The problems confronting the new time 
are more difficult, more pressing, more imperative than 
those that have confronted the world for the past half- 
century, or since our Civil War. Since that era the woman 
question has entered the arena with new power and de- 
termination to win. Without taking sides, or expressing 
an opinion of its justification, or otherwise, it is manifest 
that it is pressing, urgent, ready in several ways to trans- 
form society. ‘The industrial issues are of equal if not 
greater moment, as they, too, have strange and threaten- 
ing aspects that go outside of true democracy and im- 
pinge on a new kind of absolutism. Some of the time- 
honored principles in which we so long have lived, in 
which we so blindly have trusted, are violently assailed. 
Will they withstand the assaults made upon them? 

‘The great world-war so suddenly sprung can have been 


hidden causes not apparent to a careless or even an astute 


otherwise tangled and obscure. Many times they have 
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eye. The matreds: ppecndeced are far worse than the 
ghastly wounds of the body; they will heal in time, but 
when will vindictiveness pass away and be merged in the 
spirit of forgiveness? Who will bring the reconciling 
message that will cure these moral hurts and restore 
what once seemed a fair beginning of the brotherhood 
of nations? It is the prospect of retaliatory acts after 
the great conflict ends that makes us pray for a recon- 
ciler, a ces of real peace, of whom no sign as yet 
appears. 

The terrible piety that has belched forth, more 
deadly than liquid fire or asphyxiating gases, makes the 
prospect of future friendly intercourse doubtful and 
threatening for long periods of time. The thought turns 
yearningly to the man who can touch the hearts and 
consciences of those who have given themselves to 
wild orgies of cruelty, in the most merciless war the 
world has ever known. 

In contrast to this we note the courage, heroism, pa- 
tience under ferocious sufferings so nobly borne in camps 
and hospitals and on battlefields. No age of history has 
known greater grandeur of endurance borne with cheer 
and without complaint. ‘The human wreckage left in the 
wake of battle has illustrated the highest qualities of 
which our nature is capable. It is the great demonstra- 
tion of man’s nearness to the divine. Shall this mani- 
festation be wasted? Is this mighty lesson to be lost 
because the era of peace, so called, is only to be used to 
prepare for fresh conflicts, to engender fresh quarrels, 
greater suspicion, fear, and rancor? 

Oh that the lesson of these brave men who have so 
freely given their lives in a quarrel not theirs, might 
strike the world not only with tearful admiration, and 
great swelling of the heart, but with impulses leading to 
renovation of soul and life, and the appearance of that 
‘man upon the mountain-top who can interpret the ways 
of God to men, and bring in a new spirit of reconciliation 
and love! 


American Cnitarian Hssociation. 
To THE MINISTERS AND reese OF THE UNITARIAN 
CHURCHES :-— 


You have often used the facilities of your national 
Association to express your generous impulses and desires 
and have made it the channel of your healing good-will. 
I venture to suggest that at this season you again use the 
channels which the officers of the Association are eager to 
provide. May we not, without lessening the joy of our 
own Christmas celebrations, deepen it by an unselfish 
remembrance of the unspeakable tragedies that have 
befallen so many of our fellow-beings? 

I recommend that at the public worship on Sunday, 
December 24, prayer be made to God and entreaty to the 
hearts of men for an enlarged compassion in ourselves 
and for the establishment of justice, righteousness, and 
good-will among men. I urge that at the services in 
church and Sunday-school on that day contributions from 
young and old be received to be applied to the relief of 
the suffering in Europe. 

There are many admirable relief organizations which 
may justly claim your help. If you make your Associa- 
tion the agent of your compassion, we shall offer the com- 
bined gifts that may be sent to us to the support of two 
enterprises which are especially in the care of the Uni- 
tarian churches in Great Britain. 

I. A contribution toward the furnishing and support 
of the hospice in London for the use of Unitarian young 
men who are going to or coming from the front and who 


-need clean and wholesome quarters and sympathetic 
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‘This pe is directly under th oe iSite 
of the president of the British and Foreign U it 
Association, Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter, and of its secretary, £ Tits, 
Rev. W. Copeland Bowie. ese a 
II. A contribution to the fund which pie Pha oo 
cal and nursing requisites, clothing and medicines, for the ag 


patients in the Belgian hospitals; aids the convalescent 
homes for Belgian soldiers; supports the Rose Allen — Bex 
Hospital for Belgian children; and maintains in Calais = 


a hospice for Belgian refugees, and recreation tents and 
huts. oe 

The Belgians in France have no philanthropic public 
especially interested in their needs. They have no ~% 


country which can render official aid. They are pecul- 
iarly lonely exiles, separated from their homes and often = 
burdened with overwhelming anxiety about those dearest = 


to them. Our fellow-Unitarians in England have given 
with lavish generosity to the British Relief funds, and 
they have in addition voluntarily assumed the care of 
these suffering Belgians and administered a highly suc-  *# 
cessful experiment in international friendship. I am ae 
confident that American Unitarians will want to Hane. 
some part in these good endeavors. 

The church collections of Sunday, December 24 or 31, 
with any contributions which individuals may wish to 
make, can be sent to the American Unitarian Association, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., before Jan. 9, 1917. On ~ 
that day the combined collections, with the list of donors, 
will be sent forward. 

“Therefore, as ye abound in faith and utterance and 
knowledge, and in all diligence, see that ye abound in 
charity also.” ve 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT, 9-4 + 
President of the Association. 


Current Topics. 


THE passage by the Senate of the immigration - 
bill containing provisions for a literacy test for the 
admission of aliens is regarded as foreshadowing another 
Presidential veto. The literacy of immigrants as a 
condition to their admission has been three times 
embodied in immigration legislation and three times — 
nullified by a Presidential veto. Presidents Taft and 
Wilson have recorded themselves as disapproving that — 
particular test of the fitness of would-be Americans. — 
The leaders in the movement for the application of the 
literacy provision are now apparently convinced of their 
ability to pass the bill, substantially as it stands, by a two- 
thirds vote over the expected veto by the President. The 
strength of the sentiment behind the measure in Congress — 
is indicated by the fact that upon the passage of the bill 
in the Senate only seven votes were mustered against it. 
The literacy test has been persistently and _vigorously — “aa 


tions in New York and all over the country as unjust: and nae! 
unnecessary for the accomplishment of the PUD OS at 
which it is aimed. : 
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ANOTHER significant feature of the immigration bill m 
which was sent to conference by the er eee > 


clusion of rears met as well as of mpd in “spite 
‘‘gentlemen’s agreement” with Japan by which 
country binds itself to restrict -the scimaeret ; 
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—hov ever, expressly excluded from the operations of the 
measure any existing international agreements,—the 
+ gentlemen's agreement’’ with Japan being thus saved 
% from violation. 
ara. 
f i Z _ THE word “‘peace”’ was uttered, with greater emphasis 
_ than at any moment since the beginning of the war, on 
ae - December 12, when Germany with the consent of her 
allies issued a note inviting the Entente Powers to con- 
sider the advisability of bringing the war to an end. 
‘The announcement that the note had been handed to the 
representatives of neutral nations in Berlin for trans- 
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thrill of surprise and expectation around the world. The 
first question that came to the lips of neutral nations 
was, “What are the terms?’’ Then issued the explana- 
tion from the German capital that the terms were ready 
for examination by the Entente governments in case they 
should decide that the time was ripe for such a proceeding. 

In the original note, however, was embodied the promise 
that the conditions to be proffered by the Central Powers 
---—~—s-would be such as to assure the restoration of “‘ permanent 


peace in the world.” 
ya a 

om A THE first of the Entente Powers to declare against 
~~ Germany’s invitation was Russia. The Douma, two 
days after the issuance of the note from Berlin, passed 
_--—s a unanimous vote declaring the proposal as unacceptable 
_-—_— and pledging the representatives of the people to continue 
a the struggle until the objects of Russia and of her allies 
shall have been attained. The action of the Russian 
“Parliament was regarded as an accurate forecast of the 


ultimate pronouncement by the government at Petro- 
grad. In England, pending the expected declaration of 
policy by David Lloyd George, as the newly constituted 
Prime Minister, it was announced by Mr. Bonar Law, a 
- member of the newly created War Council, that the only 
terms which Great Britain was disposed to consider must 
- include “complete restoration and compensation” by 
Germany and her allies. In France there seemed to be 
_a widespread conviction that the movement inaugurated 
by Germany was a diplomatic manceuvre, launched for 
the purpose of sowing discord among the Entente and of 
saving Germany from sure defeat by the termination of 
the war at a time when the Central Powers are partly 
___ victorious. 
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hit ey Comment in the British, French, and Russian press in- 
dicated the conviction that Germany’s offer to discuss 
= of peace was the result of a realization by the com- 
mon people and their government of the fact that the 
iumph of the Entente is assured in the near future. It 
s pointed out that the peoples of the Central nations 
suffering increasingly from a scarcity of food; that 
offensive powers of the Entente are constantly being 
mented, and the argument was strongly advanced 
the ultimate result of the struggle was so completely 
that it would be folly to discuss an inconclusive 
n the other hand, the German press emphasized 
victories in Roumania as evidence of the 
er of the four nations of the Central group, 
ure of Russia to save Roumania or even to 
ion materially, as a controlling factor in 
i Bean _ The Berlin press also published 
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ated in the bill includes that country. An amendment, — 


mission to the belligerents of the opposing camp sent a 
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_As if in reply to the German invitation to peace nego- 
tiations, the new French Commander-in-Chief, Gen. 


Nivelle, last week executed one of those surprise offensives 


which are becoming a feature of warfare on the line be- 
tween the German and French armies in the western 
theatre. The operation, which began on December 15, 
brought the French lines back almost to the region which 
they occupied before the beginning of the Crown Prince’s 
assaults upon the fortifications of Verdun. In addition 
more than 10,000 Germans were captured and 120 guns 
were seized or destroyed by the French. The failure of 
the Germans to repel the attack was interpreted by the 
Entente press as a sign of the growing weakness of the 
invaders in the western theatre. The Verdun operation 
was the initial act of the French war council since its 
organization in harmony with the new departure effected 
in Great Britain for the better prosecution of the war. 
All France greeted the victory as an augury of the ex- 
pulsion of the Germans from French soil. London and 
Petrograd were equally enthusiastic. 
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In the mean while the advance of the Central Powers 
continued without marked interruption in Roumania. 
At the beginning of the week the expulsion of the Russo- 
Roumanian armies from Great Wallachia had been prac- 
tically completed, and the prospect of an invasion ‘of 
Moldavia, the remaining province of Roumania, was 
looming large upon the horizon of events. The Russian 
General Staff announced last Monday that the Roumanian 
armies had already withdrawn to Jassy, the new Rou- 
manian capital, very near the Russian border, and that 
their reorganization was going on there and in the ad- 
joining Russian province of Bessarabia. It was apparent 
that the Russians were preparing to offer fresh resistance 
to Germany and her allies on the line of the Sereth, where 
the natural strength of the positions is reinforced by 
fortifications at Galatz, Nemolassa, and Fokshani. ‘There 
was an expectation at the Entente capitals that on this 
line the Russians with their Roumanian allies would be 
able to offer effective opposition to the German-Austrian- 
Bulgarian wave of invasion. 


Brevities, 


One of the most agreeable things that can be said of a 
congregation was spoken at a recent church supper by a 
newspaper woman who hears and knows much about 
life’s woes. Looking down the large room in which over 
two hundred people were seated at tables, she remarked, 
“T believe this church has more happy married couples 
than any other I know.” 


“T think I must help the Negroes; they laugh so 
much” said a lady, reported in The New Republican. 
The whites of America, native and imported, do not 
laugh enough or play enough in the right way. The 
merry folk-dance which Sir Herbert Tree gives the public 
in his presentation of “The Merry Wives of Windsor” 
ought to be possible here to-day. 


Extremes meet in the philosophy of life held by the 
late George C. Boldt and in that of Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore. Mr. Boldt, proprietor of Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
believed in bigness, lavishness, extravagance, and in- 
augurated the sumptuous high-priced hotels now common 


sued by the government to show that the 
German submarine campaign is causing serious distress in 


oth tcc is Sc opalled a the nem 


a 
everywhere, € 
_ of such living and pleads for the simple life, in han ony 
with Nature, not against it. Tree 


Remembering how people die or oueey, insane for 


lack of mental stimulus, one of the wisest men we ever 
knew used to say that theological quarrels and similarly 

useless excitement of the intellect may often give dull or 
lonely people the very tonic they need. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Justice First. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— - 


For many years I was chairman of the local (New 
- England) and of the general (National) fellowship com- 
mittees. The experience revealed to me that some of 
our best and some of our poorest additions to the Uni- 
tarian ministry came from the outside. (What came from 
inside—our own families—has nothing now to do with 
my point.) 

Conspicuous among the desirables were those who have 
made notable records and are honored. Large in number, 
I lament, have been those whose turning to us was caused 
by weakness, or eccentricity, or exploiting of extreme 
notions, or false ideas of liberty and the needs of our par- 
ishes. It was probably in view of these facts that Mr. 
Maxwell, minister of the Second Church in Boston, took 
opportunity to remind an assembly of laymen that we 
need more home-made, native ministers. I heard his 
address, with unprejudiced mind. He did not say that 
“Unitarianism is on its last legs.’’ He did incidentally 
refer to ‘‘a church here and there on its last legs,” and 
such do exist. 

As for what I think about the general subject, that is 
not only “another story,” but a narrative too long for 
the present writing. Epwarp A. HorrTon. 

Boston, Mass. 


A Meadville Unitarian. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Unitarians ought to know, it seems to me and others, 
what has recently happened in Meadville, the seat of 
our Theological School. Mrs. F. C. Lockwood, promi- 
nent in social and civic matters in the city, wife of the 
head of the department of English in Allegheny College, 
traditionally a Methodist institution, had long been a 
Unitarian in sympathy and conviction, but out of defer- 
ence to her husband’s position had refrained from definite 
membership in our church. 

When the ‘“‘revival” came with its gross attacks on all 
liberal ideas and particularly on Unitarians and was 
publicly supported by the evangelical churches, it be- 
came clear to her that she ought to ally herself with Uni- 
tarians, and so she joined our church. The situation 
then became such that Dr. Lockwood felt compelled to 
resign his professorship, and he has accepted a chair in 
the University of Arizona. 

The case was taken up by alumni of the college, at 
the instigation of Prof. George A. Coe of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, and is now under investigation by a 
committee of the American Society of University Pro- 
fessors. 

The story cannot be told here in detail, but the main 
fact as it concerns us is plain. Mrs. Lockwood’s act was 
that of a brave woman, and our people ought to know 


about it. Henry T. SEcRIST. 
MEADVILLE, Pa. ; 


A little ‘devil, ies; iste ‘quaint,— — 
His legs serenely crossed, nod <3 
Impervious to every prayerful ate 
Of weary sinner, sad and tempest tossed, 
Or pzan loud of glad, triumphant saint, 
Exultant chant, ‘‘Cantate Domine,” 
Or shamed confession, whispered faint and low! © 


He sits among the angels of the choir, : 
Above the cloistered aisles, pts 
Where modest maiden, dame, and lordly squire ‘ 
Bow down their heads in long and lowly files, a a 
With humble hearts whose solemn thoughts aspire ; 
Beyond the dim cathedral’s lofty spire, . ihi- C 
Far up above earth’s penitential fire! — 


They say that long ago one Christmas-tide 


+ bs us on 
Into the church there strayed : = UDR ee 
This devil-imp to scorn and to deride lot eed 
The holy place where harp and psaltery played; _ as es 
And as the music rose and fell and died, _ oS 
On its way upward to God’s shining throne, AM aie 
The little devil slowly turned to stone! ees emecters ee 


This is the story drifted down. the years,— eee 
Told to the country folk ~2 oo ae 
Since old chivalric times ’twixt wassail cheers,— ; 


High up among the fretted vaults and dim— 
The symbol of some secret sin scarce known 
To any of that praying throng but him, 
Who kneels in haughty pride, while asking grace - ae 
Of heavenly light to shine upon his face! : ‘sy 


Which in their simple hearts an echo woke PREPS 
Of world-old truth, the child of faith and fears,— apt = a 
. That evil entertained for one brief day qi ire 
In the soul’s temple is too apt to stay! _ Sane 
Perhaps ’twas but the sculptor’s whim,— <a eee 

This figure in the stone— =i Bi 


But when the Christmas sunshine steals adown ee 
Those old and storied walls, . ae 
He who bears in his soul a sneer or frown, : a 
_ The unforgiving spirit, hate that falls pa 
Upon his neighbor, though he wear a crown, ’ 3c 

Holds close within his heart, if he but search, — 
Living again that image in the church! aos, 


The Edge of Wades aa 


AUGUSTA LARNED. i ae 


At the close of each summer we have a hidden corner 
of regret in the heart. Another something of beauty, 
mystery, and joy has slipped away from us, and what is 
there to show for it? Another feast of form and color Soe 


trumpets and clarions as honored guests. Each mornin 
was an inspiration, each evening a benediction. Ho 
carelessly we have passed through God’s parks and 
dens, going long distances Pernaps, to receive hes! 


acquisition. It is not one ‘summer oaly, it. is “life 
which we are thinking, and the treasures we should 
gatheredap but have not. The days bring seit toa 
the poet. . % 
“Bread, satis stars, and sky that holds them all. if 

I, in my pleached garden, watched the Pompei te 
Forgot my morning wishes, hastily =< endl 


Took a few herbs and apples, and—the Day 
Turned and departed silent. I, too late, © 


Under her solemn fillet saw ‘the scorn.’ Ll Fie 
Thus in our little garden we take such 
summer’s gifts of overwhelming bo ; 


Too late we come to ieopsiaers: 
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wind like dancing 
leaves to the fall with a motion that revealed the slender 
_- limbs through the torn fragments of drapery, with the 
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boon life is. What a superb gift it offers, that oftentimes 
we are too heedless and ignorant to accept. At choice 
moments its value dawns upon us as a surprise and a de- 
We are in the garden of creation. We are priv- 
ileged beings of an order it has taken infinite trouble 
and pains to evolve. But our souls have been drugged 
in some strange way, and the vision passes and we see it 
not. Moments of exaltation and wonder stop not at our 
door, but pass on to some hut or humble home where the 
waiting soul is ready to welcome them. 

A few summers, twenty, fifty, seventy, span human life 
with both hands. I look into the forest and think what 
a mere bagatelle are seventy years to the great, sturdy 
oaks who have been growing steadily for more than a 
century and still show no sign of decay, only year by year 
are wider branched, more deeply rooted, more joyous 
playmates of sun and dew, rain, cold, and wind,—veterans 
who have lost nothing of youth, only added to it the 
sturdiness and magnificent vigor of age. What a happy 
fate has been theirs to stand still in their place, to shelter 
birds and animals, to fertilize the earth, nourish springs 
of pure water, all the time gaining in strength and beauty 
from what they give. What a depth and height of vi- 
tality is in them. I read the sermons in trees written 
on every leaf and on the rugged bark and the little twigs 
so tenderly cared for like babies of the air, and I confess 
I am ashamed of the small accomplishment the years 
have brought to me in comparison. 

Now at the coming of winter there is not a trace of 
despair in heaven or earth stripped of verdure and sum- 
mer’s rich padding and embroidery. The world is like 
a great athlete without an ounce of superfluous flesh—all 
bone and sinew, ready for the fight with hostile elements. 

How infinitely superior to a tree are the free moving 
creatures on the face of the earth, and yet to-day I look 
up to the steadfast and root-fast tree with a species of 
shame. It has the prime secret of growth. ‘The more it 
is denuded of its trappings, the sturdier it seems, the 
more courageous and hopeful its message. Our oppor- 
tunities so often have failed us in grasping that secret, 
when at every moment life shall feed us with its riches 
and make permanent its satisfactions. 

Are there any perfect lives lived that in steadfastness, 
growth, and development can be compared to the life 
of a noble tree? We say there are in obituary notices 
and after-dinner eulogies, but we know it is not true. 
There is always in the most favored existence the fatal 
heel of Achilles, or the leaf that fell on the back of Sieg- 
fried when he was bathing in the dragon’s blood. A 
great Eastern monarch, crowned by boundless riches, a 
happy fame, love, long life, and the devotion of his 
subjects, claimed to have lived twelve days of pure, un- 
clouded happiness. Is not that a large figure for most 
of us—a quotient not to be attained in even the most 
fortunate of lives? So beside our restless, unsatisfied, 
grasping being, the contentment of the tree is wonderful, 
but something not to be achieved. Itis vegetable, fibrous, 
sappy, perfect in adaptation to its needs. Its perfection 
rejoices us and makes us envious, but ours is the order of 


‘the imperfect, the lopsided and disproportioned, and our 


task is to strive for symmetry, to carve our destiny that 
often seems so mean and adverse into the likeness of an 


ideal, the image of the higher nature. 


I was gazing not long ago, just as the season began to 
curl at the edges, to drop a dead leaf here and there, to 
spread a winding-sheet of frost over exposed places, at a 

p of white birches gently bending and swaying in the 
fauns and nymphs, fluttering loose 


arm of a marble statue by some great artist. The pale 
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yellow leaves came spinning dowh in showers, floating a 
moment on the air, then gently resting on the withered 
grass. That simple operation of nature brought with it a 
passing emotion of sadness. A late thrush was darting 
through the branches with its small chirpy song, so cheer- 
ful and humble, as if to say, ‘‘I am the least of summer’s 
favorites, but still I have a word of hope to utter that 
ought to sink into your heart.’’ I held converse with 
the yellow leaves and the bird optimist and still the cloud 
remained on my spirits. ‘The air was deliciously soft, and, 
bathed in the mellow sunshine of latest Indian summer, 
the fields and forest had the visionary and unreal look 
of things receding and about to vanish from the earth. 
It was a world of ghosts and spectres, and the pendulum 
of the year was slowly swinging to the extreme limit of 
the day. The forest seemed to toll little passing bells 
that said, ‘All is dead or dying.’’ Colors of delicate or 
glowing dyes were dissolved in the air as in some vast 
crucible tingeing the distances with an unreal loveliness. 
It was like a beautiful face at the moment before the death- 
stroke—a passing glory, something illusive and spectral, 
that hides under smiles and caresses a tragic fact. 

Within three hours a strong wind from the northwest 
dispelled the softness and the languor. The remaining 
leaves were rudely swept from the trees and scattered in 
great clouds, whirling, dancing, fiercely, filling earth 
and air. A new fierce spirit was tearing summer to pieces. 
Crows cawed wildly among the tumult as they spotted 
the air with their little black aéroplanes. Migrating 
birds flew in flocks through the torn and windy sky. 
There was a sense of joyous, triumphant revel in that 
stripping off of all pretence and coming down to the naked 
facts of the time. How delightful to face it all, to struggle 
against it, to breast the blasts, and let the dead leaves tap 
us on the cheek. The rustle about our feet is of an era of 
change, it is the song of the ending, the ever beginning. 
We love its rudeness, we rejoice in the tussle with its 
strength. No more illusory softness and ghostly beauty 
of vanishing things that cannot last and brings the mood 
of the poet who sings,— 


“The melancholy days have come, 
The saddest of the year.” 


The leaves have fallen, but they have let in the stars, the 
wild sunsets, and the great tumultuous clouds that move 
with such grandeur before the northwest wind. Our 
feelings were sad: we were afraid of old age, afraid of 
death, afraid of the destiny of the world. But something 
in this splendid outburst of nature’s vigor has restrung 
our nerves and made taut our muscles, set us face to face 
with destiny as something not to be whined over, to whim- 
per about, but something to meet and conquer, if not with 
physical weapons, at least with the valor of the soul. 

To the courageous the sharp edge of winter is a tonic. 
It freezes out many things besides infantile paralysis and 
other germ infections. It is the great restorer of the sys- 
tem debilitated by a protracted season of heat, nor are 
its spiritual and moral values of less importance. If our 
life is narrow, if our thoughts are bounded, we can at 
times creep out of our shell, we can at least strive to be- 
come intimate with: the small circle that surrounds us 
and which, small though it be, reaches to the highest 
heavens and far beyond the nether confines of the earth. 
This intimacy, this at-oneness, is the secret of happiness. 
We need not be very wise or great or wonderful to get 
hold of this secret of intimacy which makes us feel at 
home, denizens of creation, instead of outsiders and aliens. 
Let us strive to get the inside view of things, some glimpse 
of God’s design and meaning which will inevitably lead 
us to the divineness of the great plan of things in which we 
live. 


Yes, the ae fect is to get intimate a hy es- 
pecially on the edge of winter, when we long for some 
great and beautiful impulse to carry us through cold and 
storms. Let us get more intimate with the hearts and 
souls of our neighbors we see so often and yet do not 
know, with our kindred, with those who live under our 
- roof and are still alien, and especially with ourselves. 


ee Summit, N.J. 
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ee _ Christmas, the Prophet. 


EDWARD A. HORTON. 


From night of errors gross and old 

Great truths are dawning, long foretold; 
Through battle-clouds there shines some light, 
’Mid tumults speaks Eternal Right. 
Undaunted stands our country still 

For freedom, justice, and good-will. 

May Christmas hopes, to our glad sight, 

= Seem conquerors clad in heaven’s own might! 


A Christmas Song. 


EDWARD A. CHURCH, 


“ Suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host praising God ”’— 


If all our wintry skies were cold and bare 

And morning stars and angels ceased to sing; 
If Reason banished every fancy fair, 

Yet sweet would be that great imagining. 


Let Science and its Sadducees attest 
Angel or spirit there can never be; 
¢ T listen, filled with longing and unrest, 
Until the Bethlehem angels sing to me. 


The Babe new born to Mary and to God 

Was found by shepherds ere to wise men known: 
And in each child that by our side has trod 
> The birth miraculous again is shown. 


a Spiritual Life. 


‘thas To have the real self waken within, and so to realize 
7 the quality of personal life, is religion—W. Hanson 
c Pulsford. . 

wad 
‘S It is a good and safe rule to sojourn in every place as 


if you meant to spend your life there, never omitting an 
opportunity of doing a kindness or speaking a true word 
; or making a friend.—John Ruskin. 


Jf 


“ No battle’s lost that leads to braver living, 
No helping hand but strikes a chiming bell, 
Each wave flows back from tide of generous giving, 
Repeating still: Live radiantly, live well. 
. —Anna Herbert. 


Blessed are they that enter far into things internal, 
and endeavor to prepare themselves more and more, by 
i+ daily exercises, for the receiving of heavenly secrets. 
Blessed are they who are glad to have time to spare for 
God, and shake off all worldly ‘impediments. —The Imi- 
tation of Christ. 

J 


What does it mean to be really spiritual? It seems to 
me that the keynote of spirituality is reverent wonder, 
and a truly spiritual person is one that realizes how little 
he knows and starts out to investigate with a mind that is 
absolutely unbiassed by traditions,—and what a world of 
meaning in those words, ‘ ‘unbiassed a traditions,” ——yet 


bad - 


opens to" all ached abi tment, 


“problems of life —George Whiting Downs. 


pe ey, 


thankfully everything from whate F 
of scientific investigation or scholarly research 
help one to a better understanding of God and humanity 

and all the perplexing and. seemingly contradictory 


wt 


Sun and Moon, shine upon me; make glad my ae 
and clear my nights. O Earth, whose child I am, grant 
me thy patience! O Heaven, whose heir I may be, 
keep quick my hope! Your steadfastness I need, O 
Hills; O Rain, thy kindness! Snow, keep me pure; | 
O Fire, teach me thy pride! From you, O Winds, I. 
ask thy blitheness!—Maurice Hewlett. yy 

: a .. 3, 

Old age has climbed higher than middle age, and can 
see over its head. Looking backward unflinchingly at 
facts,—standing out as if written “‘by the finger of God,” 
—old age can see that life has been a steady upward 


leading. If death is not better than life, then this long, 
intimate leading promises falsely, and God is not true. 


Ask any least thing in the universe if God is not true— 
Hope West. a caer 
\ wt vi gee 


We have a great deal more kindness than is ever spoken. ~ 
In spite of all the selfishness that chills the world like east 
winds, the whole human family is bathed with an element 
of love like a fine ether. How many persons we meet in 
houses, whom we scarcely speak to, whom yet we honor, 
and who honor us! How many we see in the street, or 
sit with in church, whom, though silently, we warmly _ 
rejoice to be with! The heart knoweth.—Emerson. . Vy 20 


TAL ap Te EL 
Human Nature and Human Progress. = 


GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. ye 


Human nature is often made the reason for criticising 
proposed reforms, which otherwise seem legitimate and __ 
possible of accomplishment. When the acceptance of a 
rational or humanitarian religion is proposed, when peace | ee 
is pleaded for, when it is suggested that a larger measure __ 
of opportunity for the working classes in the community — 
is desirable, the objection is often urged that such change _ , 
cannot be brought about until human nature is made “a é 
different than it is at present. ~: att 

This plea is so often put forward as a final condemna-— 2 3 
tion of every kind of radical reform, that it may be well 
to consider how much or how little it may mean. On 
the very face of it this objection seems to be.a harking — 
back to the theory of the depravity of man, which has — en 
played so large a part in the theologies of the past. Other- 
wise, any rational reform must be within the possi 
ties; and all that is needful to bring it about is to sho 
that it will produce benefits of a considerable degree of 
utility and practicability. If this were not the case, it 
would indicate a weakness in human nature, an in: ty 
to work for what is desirable, and a failure to believ e in 
what is just and right. 

Those who appeal to human nature against any r reforr ‘m 
which has won in its behalf the approval of a large nu im~ 
ber of the world’s leading thinkers, and which command 
the devotion of millions of the plain people, either 
know what history teaches or are without the 
sense. Any real acquaintance with the past o 
must convince us that greater changes 4 
than is implied in the realization of uni 
instance. — oe oe Te Bee 
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Only a few years ago there was celebrated the three- 
hundredth anniversary of the settlement of Jamestown, 
and we are about to take cognizance in a similar manner 
of the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. In these 
three centuries the changes that have taken place have 
been astonishing in extent, and not less radical in the 
nature of the social, political, and industrial modifica- 
tions which have been brought about. It is true that 
these changes have been largely of a mechanical nature, 
result of the wide extension of the people over the conti- 
nent, the invention of machines which it was impossible 
to_conceive of in the day of the Pilgrims, and the vast 
extension of industries and commerce. 

It will be said that such changes imply no modifica- 
tion of human nature, no reconstruction of the character 
and the quality of man as a human being. If any one 
in 1620 could have placed before the Pilgrims the state- 
ment that a population of over one hundred million per- 
sons would live in this country under a republican form 
of government, and that this vast population realized in 
a large degree the principles of a democratic society, 
based on the ideal that all men are born free and equal, 
they would have been wholly justified in declaring that 
it was an impossibility without a very great change in 
human nature. In fact, no change in human nature has 
been brought about in the last three centuries, and yet 
the most radical modifications in politics, religion, and 
morals have been produced. ‘These changes have come 
about very quietly, slowly, and, as it were, almost un- 
seen; and yet, in retrospect, we realize how great and 
fundamental they have been. ‘The autocratic forms of 
government have disappeared; slavery has ceased to 
exist; every adult, at least in theory, has become a citi- 
zen, and has the right to express his or her opinion as to 
how the nation shall be governed; persecution on ac- 
count of religious belief has been made impossible; witch- 
craft has long since ceased to have any cause for exist- 
ence; religion has been greatly modified, rationalized, 
and made more humane. 

Such modifications of old customs and beliefs as these 
are of such a character as to demand a change in human 
nature, if such change were required in bringing about 
any reform which has been suggested in our time, even 
by the most progressive thinkers. We claim to have 
universalized education in this country, and yet that 
implies fully as great a modification of ancient methods 
and ideas as would make it possible to secure universal 
peace. If we now enter the churches founded by the 
Puritans in the earliest years of this country, and take 
to mind and heart the greater charity, toleration, breadth 
of view, and rational insight into the fundamental facts 
of right living, which characterize the preaching of to-day 
as compared with that of two or three centuries ago, we 
must realize that a profound change has come about. 

If we choose to broaden our historic survey, it will not 
be difficult to find many other indications of changes that 
are fundamental and of the most startling nature, in case 
we grasp their full import. Giving our attention only to 
those modifications which imply no condemnation of 
existing class or religion, we may find reason enough to 
believe that what men once thought necessary has been 
discarded, and what they once refused to tolerate has 
been accepted as truth of the greatest importance. It 
has been said that the heresies of one generation become 
the most cherished beliefs of the next. It has also been 


_ declared that the God of one age may become the Satan 


of that which succeeds. 


If we were to open the pages of Cesar and Tacitus, and 


me = read of our forefathers of Northern Europe fifteen or 


twenty centuries ago, we might be aided to realize what 
vast modifications of human life can be brought about 


ue 
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in sixty or seventy generations. ‘Those forefathers of 
ours lived under a tribal government, many of them had 
no permanent home, all of them were given to war and 
piracy, they worshipped fearful gods in revolting rites, 
their morality was high but far other than our own, and 
they found the chief object of their lives in plundering 
the Roman Empire. 

Tacitus holds up the moral integrity of these pagans, 
these nomads of the woods, to the admiration and the 
imitation of the blasé and surfeited denizens of the great 
metropolitan city of Rome. None the less, their methods 
of life and their creeds were not such that we can approve, 
to say nothing of adopting them in place of our own— 
much as ours may need revision to bring them into fullest 
harmony with the best thinking of our time. 

If it is possible for us to comprehend clearly what 
these Angles, Saxons, Norsemen, and the others were as 
they actually lived, in so far as history has revealed to 
us their manner of living, none of us, however much we 
may admire them as our forefathers, would actually set 
about imitating them or drawing any practical lessons 
from their beliefs and their kind of political institutions. 
Yet, what a short time between their day and ours, when 
we measure the two thousand years or less by the whole 
period of man’s occupation of the earth, whether it be 
two hundred and fifty thousand years or seven hundred 
and fifty thousand, accepting the estimates of one or 
another scientist. ‘These changes have been of such 
an extent, and of such a nature, as makes it almost im- 
possible for us to comprehend them. ‘They relate not 
merely to customs and manners, to industries and the 
tools with which they were carried on; but even more 
largely to what they believed, the ideals which they 
accepted, and the manner and results of their thinking. 
Great, really revolutionary, as these changes have been, 
when we consider the whole extent of them, it demands 
long-continued study of them in order to realize their 
extent. 

We may gain some idea as to the extent of the modifica- 
tions of men’s ideas and methods of living if we give at- 
tention for a moment to what took place in the acceptance 
of Christianity as the religion of the Roman Empire. In 
a remote Roman province arose a new social and religious 
movement, at first largely among artisans and the com- 
mon people. This movement was persecuted, it had to 
hide itself from sight, and at first made but the slowest 
progress. Within four centuries it had largely, if not 
wholly, displaced the old worships and beliefs, turned 
from the philosophies and sciences of the Greeks, and 
brought about one of the greatest revolutions in the think- 
ing and conduct of men the world has ever seen. 

When we critically study this transformation of human 
living,—for it may be thus described,—we find that it 
had little to teach which was wholly new, and that in con- 
duct it accepted little which had not been presented by 
one or another preceding teacher or religious movement. 
Its fundamental doctrines are to be found in the older 
religions, not only as to belief in God and immortality, 
but as to the birth of a divine being to correct its evils 
and its depravities. Its teaching of faith in this divine 
being, imitation of his life, regeneration by means of a 
ritual unity with him, had been accepted by one or another 
preceding religion. 

In this new religion, however, was something that 
strongly appealed to the men and women of the age in 
which it arose; and it had about it a moral persuasive- 
ness, an ability to win enthusiasm of the most conse- 
crated type, and it had also a measure of fanaticism and 
credulity which made it irresistible. In its turn it could 
persecute in the most unrelenting manner, and it de- 
veloped a narrowness of mind, a bigotry_of moral demands, 
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which aided it ia winning the whole of the Roman false 


to its side in some four centuries. In time it became the 
religion of the world’s most progressive nations, thus 
serving to make it the most enlightened of religions. 

If we look calmly at the historical facts in all their 
length and breadth, we may be made to wonder how it 
was that Christianity won its way so rapidly and so com- 
pletely, in a comparatively brief period of time. The 
religion of the fifth century onward for nearly a thousand 
years is not of a character to excite our unalloyed admi- 
ration. Rather, we may sometimes wish those centuries 
could have been as enlightened and as progressive as 
those they displaced. It was only when the old pagan 
culture came back in the Renaissance that Christianity 
became rationalized and of the modern type. 

The movements of thought and life and creed during 
these centuries were very great, from whatever point of 
view we study them, whether as a change from paganism to 
Christianity or from medieval Christianity to the modern 
type of religion. It might be suggested to us, as we study 
these movements, that human nature is very far from 
being stable and permanent. It might appear that it is 
in constant fluctuation, always seeking for something new. 
What it accepts to-day it rejects to-morrow. What this 
century receives as of the first importance, the last cent- 
ury would have regarded with horror as the very consum- 
mation of error. We may seriously ask, in view of the 
vast changes the past has brought about, if anything we 
now believe will be acceptable to our great- Aba grand- 
children. 

Without pausing to consider other evidences of the 
modifications of thought and life and belief in the past— 
and these have been great almost beyond our compre- 
hension, we may turn to the much more important prob- 
lem as to what it is which has been brought about by 
means of the fluctuations in customs and moralities and 
ideas through the centuries. Has there been a change 
in human nature corresponding to each great change in 
human institutions and beliefs? The answer is that 
there has been no such change. We must assume that 
human nature has not undergone any real change in all 
the period of which we have any historical knowledge. 

It is the opinion of practically all the working investi- 
gators into the historical past that man has remained 
through all the centuries wherein we have any real knowl- 
edge of him, one and the same in his nature. The fluctu- 
ations of which we have been taking a hasty survey have 
been on the surface of human life, and have been only 
within the region of those things which man has himself 
created, and which he can recreate whenever he wishes 
so to do. 

We are not to be misled by the fact that most of the 
changes of the past have been accomplished silently, 
as it were, unconsciously, and without the effort or design 
of man. Such a conclusion is one we arrive at because 
we are looking back hastily upon the centuries of which 
we know little, and into the motives and dynamic forces 
of which we make no great effort to peer with clear and 
unbiassed vision. Could we see what actually took place, 
and comprehend the full significance of all the forces at 
work, we should probably arrive at the conclusion that 
it was not a few great men who consummated the changes 
we have considered, and that they were not brought about 
by some outside life-force using an urge of a mystic nature. 
In the peoples of all past centuries there has been a crea- 
tive capacity, an ability to bring to pass new movements 
and fresher ideals; and here we find the broadening 
tendencies, the growing processes, which have led to the 
advancement of one epoch beyond that of its predecessors. 


If we place ourselves, in imagination, in the midst of - 


the life of any century, and try to find the sources of its 
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dynamic p > pow erp foc ie progre 
is very “likely ¢ ‘to happen that we will a ttribu 7 
some ahs: 
most vital. We would be too near the wane cdfead 
too much attracted by what is on the surface or in accord © 
with our own prejudices, to see what is really alive and 
creative. Who of us to-day can put his hand on what is 
most productive of the life which men will live in a cent- 
ury to come! We think we know what is now most im- — 
portant to our time, but. knowledge is often illusive as to 
what lies at the bases of the great world movements of © 
mankind in bringing into existence a finer and more © 
perfect civilization. “= 
In trying to comprehend the real causes which have 
been at work in bringing about the changes in the charac- 
ter of the life men live from age to age, we are brought to ——™ 
recognize that these transformations have beenin culture, 
and not in human nature itself; in forms of government, noe 
and not in the motives which produce nations; in types a 
of the industrial life, and not in the fundamental dee 
mands for the necessities of life; in the tools used; and 
not in the fact that all productions must be secured by 
the labor of men. Religions may change, but not that 
which produces religion. Morality may take many 
forms, but all morality has its basis in the relations of 
men to each other. Civilizations may come and go; 
but the need for civility, the call of the civic virtues, — 
never cease to urge men toward a nobler social lifeanda 


finer type of national existence. — 
WAKEFIELD, Mass. ea 
ae a « ce 
The Religion of Isis.* Sis 


ERNEST J. BOWDEN. : “= 


“Tf one of the priests of Isis or Osiris could return to 
life again, and visit a Roman Catholic church on the 
continent (of Europe), he would see many things that 
would recall to his mind the mystic religion of the ancient 
temples,—the lights on the altar, the peculiar vestments _ 
of the clergy, the incense, the sacred image moving in — 
procession ‘escorted by the tonsured, surpliced train’ 
which Juvenal satirized centuries ago, the worship ac- 
corded to Madonna and Child—a paraphrase of that — 
given to Isis and the infant Horos, the nimbus about the 
head of the pictured saint, the very orientation of the 
cathedral itself.” #9 7G 

These words occur in an article by Mr. H. R. Evans a 
in The Open Court. For him they were merely inci- 
dental to his main purpose; for us they are the starting- — 
point of a fuller inquiry into the influence of those popu- — 
lar Egyptian deities on the faith and practice of the on 
early Christians. er 

At the outset it is necessary for me to sketch tieig aed Res 
the history of the Osirian cult, and the worship of Isis 
with which it was most intimately associated. In doing — 
so I have to cut a path through a mass of contradictory 
details. Every one knows that the Egyptians ould 
forget nothing. ‘Their minds serenely fatal the — 
and the new without any attempt at reconciliation,— 
without even a sense of incongruity. And why should ~ 
we blame them? ‘Thousands of our twentieth-cent 
contemporaries evade every difficulty raised by 
contradictions and crudities of orthodoxy by saying t 
a religion which might be understood Sere never 
divine. Te 
opie "Church's Task coe Rites eR 
in the Early Roman Empire,” ver; 
Gibbon; “The Mysteries of Isis and i 
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"The worship of Osiris goes back into the twilight of 


_ prehistoric times. In the year 5500 B.c. it was so far 


developed that we find representations of kings assum- 
ing the character of Osiris in order to face securely the 
terrors of the unseen world; for Osiris was king and 
guardian of the dead. 

His beginnings are involved in mystery. Was he 
originally one of the numerous solar deities who became 
invested with human traits above his fellows? Was he 
the Spirit of the Nile—the beneficent giver of life? Or 
did he begin with his human qualities, and eventually 
become assimilated to the other sun-gods of his land? 
To the true answer we have no clew. Yes, we have 
clews, as any amateur Egyptologist will tell me at once; 
but unfortunately their force is cancelled by as many 
running in other directions. In any case it is as a solar 
deity that he is principally known, but his realm is the 
underworld through which the sun travels at night, 
which is also the abode of departed spirits. Nephthys, 
the setting sun, is his sister; Isis, the dawn, is for him 
both sister and wife. 

It was as the wife of Osiris that Isis gained the fame 
which later was to eclipse that of her husband. For 
the myth of Isis and Osiris we are indebted to Plutarch, 
who, with Apuleias, whom we shall meet in another 
connection, is an indispensable author, quoted by every 
writer who deals with any phase of the subject in hand. 

The essential features of the myth may be told in a 
few words. Osiris, a divinity of Egypt, was killed by 
his brother Set—the dark night who swallowed up Osiris. 
His body was put adrift on the Nile. Through the 
labyrinthine waterways of the delta Isis sought for it, 
and in its marshes gave birth to her son Horos. She 
found Osiris on the coast of Syria, and brought him 
back to Egypt, where his body fell again into the power 
of Set, and was torn into twelve pieces which were scat- 
tered throughout the land. Again Isis started on her 
mournful quest, seeking the dismembered parts, which, 
when found and pieced together, were restored to life. 
When Horos was grown he took up the quarrel with Set 
in behalf of his father. The case was tried in a council 
of the gods, and vengeance was taken on the murderer. 
It was only the intervention of Isis that saved him from 
annihilation. 

Out of this myth there was developed the figure of 


» Isis—pure, womanly, majestic, tender, interceding for 


men, bestowing eternal life and happiness. From the 
year 1700 B.c. to the conquest of Egypt by Alexander 
her cult grew in prominence: her stately temple at 
Memphis became the centre of a vast system of worship, 
and her priests were the guardians and exponents of all 
that the world then knew of science. She herself was 
invested with the virtues of all female deities, and became 
the mother of magic and of the gods. In the inscription 
on one of her statues she is represented as saying, “I am 


- that which is, which has been, and shall be; my veil has 
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no one lifted.” Through her majesty, mystery, and 
tenderness she became supreme in the hearts of her 
own people, and the wise of all lands sought eagerly the 
privilege of being numbered among her initiates. 

What was the hidden knowledge which was so care- 
fully ded, and which compelled the devotion of men 
like Thales and Pythagoras? Undoubtedly the mastery 


- of science possessed by her priests was one secret of their 


tremendous authority. In an age when eclipses were 
: with superstitious terror these men already 
knew enough to predict them, and so to gain a reputation 
‘mi prescience. But more to the purpose 
inquiry was their teaching concerning God. Raw- 

SOL in his “Myth, Ritual, and Religion” says: “The 


doctrine of the esoteric religion undoubtedly 
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was the real essential unity of the divine nature. The 
gods of popular myths were understood in the esoteric 
religion to be either personified attributes of the Deity, 
or parts of the nature which he had created considered 
as informed or inspired by him.” Here, then, at a time 
when the shores of the Mediterranean were swarming 
with gods we have the teaching of a form of mono- 
theism which captivated the greatest minds of that 
period. 

With the Greek invasion of Egypt under Alexander 
the Great the worship of Isis entered on a new phase. 
Ptolemy, the first Greek king of Egypt, who entered on 
his reign in the year 323 B.c., conceived the idea of a 
form of religion that should be acceptable both to Greeks 
and Egyptians, and so form a basis of union between 
the rulers and governed. We are not acquainted with 
the exact course of the evolution of his conception, but 
it seems to have been something like this: The cult of 
Isis was by far the most popular in Egypt. Several 
prominent Greeks had been at great pains to be initiated 
into her mysteries. But its artistic representations were 
regarded by the Greeks as barbarous, so that the cult 
could not be adopted bodily. 

The Greek god of the underworld who in some measure 
corresponded to Osiris was Hades, who had been made 
the subject of magnificent representations in Hellenic 
art. So Ptolemy had a convenient dream in which he 
was instructed to bring a famous statue of Hades from 
Sinope. This being done, it was set up in Alexandria, 
and became the visible symbol of the union of the two 
races. Hellenic scholars were intrusted with the task 
of translating and embellishing the ancient ritual, and 
so giving it a Greek turn, and the new god was rebap- 
tized and worshipped under the name of Serapis. The 
origin of that name is a story in itself about which there 
is considerable dispute. Since this lies outside of our 
main purpose, we will be content to take the name as 
it stands, without explanations. 

Around this idol there was built in the course of time 
a magnificent temple, known as the Serapeum, whose 
precincts sheltered the wonderful library for which 
Alexandria became famous. After some demur the 
Egyptians fell in with the new order of things,—the 
Greeks made it worth their while. The conquerors for 
their part had long recognized a resemblance between 
the myth and mysteries of Isis at Memphis and those of 
their own Demeter at Eleusis, and this relationship 
found expression in the revised ritual which charmed 
and inspired a vast circle of worshippers. But spite of 
kingly decrees Serapis remained Osiris; while Isis with 
her infant son Horos was to gain an ascendency over 
the hearts of men such as she had never known under 
the dominion of the Pharaohs. 

Alexandria soon won for herself a unique position among 
the cities of the Mediterranean; her literary products 
were carried far and wide by her scholars, while her 
religion was disseminated by merchants, soldiers, and 
navigators. In the century before Christ there were 
many temples of Isis in Italy. There the worship passed 
through many vicissitudes. In 58 B.c. as the result of 
an edict, fifty-three of her chapels were destroyed in 
Rome. Fifteen years later, to meet the public clamor, 
the triumvirs decreed her a temple at the public expense; 
but yet another fifteen years and Augustus, who was at 
war with Antony and Cleopatra, took a strong dislike 
to Egyptian deities, and legislated accordingly. In 
spite of these set-backs the cult spread rapidly and won 
imperial favor. It seems to have met a real need in a 
way that we can only appreciate when we realize the 
depth and beauty which lay at the heart of this form 
of religion. Hastings, in his Encyclopedia of Religion 
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Aue | Ethics says,—‘The vigor and long life of the : 
ligion of Isis, as well as its rise and spread to all parts 
of the world, are to be explained on the ground of the | 
universality of the character of the goddess, who in- 
cluded within herself the virtues of all other goddesses, 
by the attractiveness of her ceremonial, by the fascination 
of her mysteries, and above all by the rewards which 
she could offer to the faithful initiate—purification, 
forgiveness, communion, regeneration, and immortality 
of the soul; in short, the qualities to which it owed its © 
success were the very same which existed in a fuller and 
less artificial form in Christianity itself.” 

As the years sped by, and the old Roman institutions 
became more and more unstable, men turned in increas- 
ing numbers to Isis for solace and inspiration. Speaking 
of this, Frazer, in ‘‘The Golden Bough,” says, “We 
need not wonder that in a period of decadence, when 
traditional faiths were shaken, when systems clashed, 
when men’s minds were disquieted, when the fabric 
of Empire itself, once deemed eternal, began to show 
ominous tents and fissures, the serene figure of Isis with 
her spiritual calm, and her gracious promise of immor- 
tality, should have appeared to many like a star in a 
stormy sky, and should have roused in their breasts a 
rapture of devotion not unlike that which was paid in 
the Middle Ages to the Virgin Mary.” 

The persistence of the religion of Isis under persecu- 
tion and difficulty was remarkable. We usually think of 
Alexandria as being in the early centuries of our era a 
stronghold of Christianity; and yet it was not until the 
year 397, eighty-four years after Constantine’s edict of 

‘toleration, that the Serapeum in that city was destroyed. 
At Phile in upper Egypt the worship lingered until the 
sixth century, when the temple was closed by the order 
of Justinian. 

Having traced the rise and fall of the worship of Isis 
and Osiris, I want to examine in greater detail the form 
which it assumed in the Roman Empire during the period 
under discussion,—the centuries preceding the Council 
of Niceea, which were the formative period of Christian 
life and doctrine. Here our difficulties are the reverse 
of those encountered previously. In my earlier outline 
I have had to cut my way through a mass of contradic- 
tory details; now I have to make the most of a few un- 
certain hints; for the secrets of Isis were remarkably 
well kept—better even than those of Eleusis. Not only 
‘were her mysteries inviolable, but the priests developed 
in her worshippers the utmost reticence even with regard 
to the doctrine which was not strictly esoteric. 

As I have already stated, every writer about the 
worship of Isis quotes Apuleias. He was a Greco- 
Roman writer of the second century, and was one of her 
initiates. From him we learn more than from any other 
about her ceremonial and teaching. Even this is given 
in his ‘‘Metamorphoses” in the form of a grotesque 
story, but it is sufficiently confirmed from other sources 
to be regarded as in the main reliable. 

Lucian was the hero of the story. Isis appeared in 
answer to his prayer in all the radiance of her divinity, 
and spoke to him in terms which left no doubt as to the 
place which she claimed among the deities: ‘The primi- 
tive Phrygians worshipped me as the mother of the gods, 
the autochthonous Athenians as the Cecropean Minerva, 
the Cypriotes as the Paphian Venus, the Cretans as 
Diana Dictynna, the Sicilians as the Stygian Proserpina, 
the Eleusinians as the ancient Ceres, others as Juno, 
Bellona, Hecate, Rhamnusia; - but those who are illu- 
mined by the first rays of the nascent sun-god, the 
Aithiopians, and the Arians, and the Egyptians eminent 
in ancient lore, worshipping me with my own rites, call 

me by my true name, Queen Isis.”” From this it is clear 


comprehended in her own “bein 


all other female ni- 
ties, and to that extent stood for the unity, aa ne - 


Osiris, too, bore a like Paieeaane to all arate divi 
It was the Emperor Julian who said, 
Helios are one, and are Sarapis.” ; 

Certain aspects of the ritual come out in his aoeonael oa 
of the preparatory stages of the initiation. There was 
a period of abstinence and spiritual purification in which 
baptism by a priest had a place. 
the initiation itself might not be revealed, but is hinted — 
“I approached the confines of — 
death, and, having trod the threshold of Proserpina, 
borne through all the elements I returned. 
sun in the midst of the night gleaming with white light. 
I drew near into the presence of the gods. of the world | 
above, and adored them all close to.” 
do how completely the Egyptians were versed in all the 
arts of magic, we can well believe that the impression — 
made on the initiate was indeed one of the greatest: 


“Zeus, Hades, 


What happened during ye 
at in mysterious phrases: 


I saw : ee. 


Knowing as we | ‘se op 


This is as far as Apuleias takes us; he has much more 
to say, but nothing further to our purpose. 
other sources we glean many interesting details. 
and Horos were sculptured and painted together as m 
mother and child; the initiates spoke of one another as @ 
brethren; the monastic ideal was strong, having been — = 
cultivated in Egypt long before the Christian era; the a 
associations of worshippers had their sacraments, and — 
were distinguished from the Pagans. 
with the attributes of the Mother of the Gods which 
had been transferred to her from the Phrygian Cybele; 
was used of her devotees; 
temple worship was conducted morning and evening ee 
tonsured priests, and hymns formed an important part — 
of their liturgy. 

Wherever the worship was carried its chief message 
was that of immortality. Each year at the end of Octo- — 
ber several days were given to a public celebration of © 
the death and resurrection of Osiris. 
began with grief and wailing as all joined with Isis ‘in the © : 
mournful search for her murdered husband, but as soon 
as he was found and restored to life the mourning gave 
place to unrestrained joy, which gave to the last day of | 
the feast the name “ Hilaria.”’ = 

Such was the religion of Isis and Osiris which | was” ve; 
carried by its devotees along all the main routes of he 7 ite 
Roman Empire, breaking down the traditional forms of 
faith, and in no small measure preparing the way f 
Christianity. Why did it fail? 
cut loose from the past; it was overweighted with d 
But no one can study it without feeling th 
the resemblance between it and Christianity i is far : m 
” says Bigg in “The Chur 
Task,” “we discern an ope body of clergy, a ape 


Isis was invested 


This great festival — 


Because it could ; 


than accidental. 


says of Isis, “Her ays ritual, Seth its ee 
tonsured priests, its matins and vespers, its ti nkh 
music, its baptism and aspersion of holy water, its § 
processions, its jewelled images of the Mash, 
presented many points of similarity to haps 
ceremonies of catholicism.” : 
These parallels drawn by Bigg and Frazer, 
I have noted, speak to us in no uncerta 
complexity of the Liye Aenig 
in the Christian. teligion 
ast i 


’ the church after the proclamation of Constantine were 

' able to feel so quickly at home there, and so to make 

_ possible the rapid establishment of Christianity as the 
__ religion of the Roman Empire. More than this, the 
speak to us of the primal one-ness of all religion :— 


i “Truth is one; 
And in all lands beneath the sun, 
5 + Whoso hath eyes to see may see 
The tokens of its unity.” 
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A Dedication Service.* 


We are at this time met together as those who unite in 
the freedom of truth and the spirit of Jesus for the wor- 
oN ship of God and the service of man. It is therefore both 
right and seemly that we should acknowledge and confess 
those things that are most commonly believed among us, 
to the end that in so doing we may strengthen and con- 
firm our faith, wherefore I invite as many as are here 
present to join with me in saying:— 
Minister and People: ; 
a I believe in the Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood 
| of Man, the Leadership of Jesus, Salvation by Character, 
the Progress of Mankind onward- and upward for ever. 

Bearing these things in mind, let us with one voice and 
one heart, and in a faith that makes men free, dedicate 
this House to the worship of God—to the Father Eternal 
in whose abundant life and love we ever live and move 
and have our being. - 

To the Eternal Fatherhood we dedicate this House. 

In the love that makes us to be one with each other as 
members of the same family, let us dedicate this House 
to the brotherhood of man—to that spirit of good-will 
which amid diversities of race and interests ever recog- 
nizes the common bond and strives to make firm and 
sure the kingdom of peace. 

To the fellowship of man and to good-will we dedicate this 
House. 

In the spirit of him who taught us to renounce all vain 
and evil ways that so we might be like him in purity of 
heart and in devotion to God’s holy will, let us dedicate 
this House to the purpose which Jesus set before his 
disciples—to the bringing upon earth of the heavenly 
kingdom. 

To the leadership of Jesus and to the founding of God’s 
kingdom upon the earth we dedicate this House. 

In loyalty to those ideals of righteousness which lead 
to salvation, let us dedicate this House to the attainment 
of character—to moral obedience, and that stanch alle- 
giance to all things honest, just, pure, holy, and of good 
report which upbuild the soul. 

To right deeds, to the sanctification of thought and toil 
‘that leads to salvation by character, we dedicate this House. 

Let us now dedicate this House to whatsoever makes for 
progress, to the open mind and the receptive heart, to the 
fearless search for truth, and to those who in courage be- 


“ 


< lieving, pressed onward toward the mark of the heavenly 
; calling of God. 
_ ky To them that strove for right and to them that proclaimed 
__—-- the everlasting potency of the spirit we dedicate this House. 
: eas. : To the memory of our beloved dead yet ever living who 


have passed the doors beyond which we cannot see: to 
the martyr souls of every age, to them that esteemed the 
__ reproach for truth greater riches than the treasures of 
___. the world; and to them that tell of the unseen yet eternal 
____ things which God hath in store for those who seek to do 
-_— and ‘bear his righteous will. 
To the communion of souls and to the hope that is full of 
nmortality we dedicate this House. 


eryice was used at the recent dedication of the Second Church, 
s Van Ness, minister. 


* 
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Here let no man be a stranger: here may the willing- 
ness to help and to serve be supreme: here may the words 
of power be spoken and the voice of prayer and praise be 
heard: here may the old see visions and the young dream 
dreams: here may little ones be consecrated, and young 
men and maidens utter their marriage vows: here may 
the bereaved find comfort and learn that love can never 
lose its own. 

Here may we know the ministry of the strong for the weak: 
the bearing of each other’s burdens: here may charity abound, 
the charity which thinketh no evil, which never fails. 

In this House may all prejudice be put aside with every 
fear and misgiving; may every heart be able to say 
“Peace be within these walls,’ the peace which comes 
from oneness of purpose, from willing allegiance to the 
Gospel of peace. 

Minister and People: : 

Blessed be the temple hallowed by His name; pray for 
peace within these walls; peace to young and old that enter 
here; peace to every soul abiding herein. O House of the 
Lord’s praise: peace be to them that love thee. 


PRAYER OF DEDICATION. 


Thou that art: by what name shall we call Thee: in 
what way consciously come into Thy presence? Life of 
our life, Soul of our soul, our lives are restless till they find 
their rest in Thee, our souls are incomplete until they 
find their completeness: in Thee. Wherefore because 
we have need of Thee as all things have need of Thee, we 
have built this House of praise, of service, and of prayer. 
Not that Thou art here more than Thou art everywhere: 
we are never absent from Thee, Thou art ever present 
with us and yet in our human way our hearts draw nearer 
to Thee here: here in this House which now'we dedicate to 
Thee. As the generations rise and pass away let this 
House become hallowed with associations, and dear with 
memories. Here may the inner Voice be heard that 
speaks in quickened aspirations, in nobler strivings, in 
desires to lead the better life; and as more and more we 
heed and obey its promptings, enable us by Thy spirit 
to rise out of the limitations of this our earthly life into 
the glorious freedom of the children of light, where in glad 
and happy strain we acknowledge Thee to be our Father, 
the Everlasting Keeper of our souls. Amen. 

Our heavenly Father, who knowest the love and sacri- 
fice built into these walls, help us to make this House 
truly Thine by the devotion of our lives to the common 
needs, suffer us not to forget that the obedience of the 
heart is better far than offerings, and the ordering of our 
lives aright as the incense of true prayer. Keep us 
ever near Thee in thought and in deed; reveal to us the 
beauty of holiness, the joy of service, the power of the 
Christlike life. Enable us by Thy help to discharge the 
duties of our several spheres that so, as coworkers with 
Thee, we may hasten the day when the kingdom of 
righteousness shall be set up in every heart. Amen. 


Minister and People: 

Accept O Lord the work of our hands: accept O God the 
work of our hearts and bless us with Thy blessing. Fill 
with the glory of Thy Presence this House that it may be 
a real Sanctuary: fill with the fulness of Thy spirit our 
lives that they may be true temples: join us in com- 
munion with the innumerable number of those who have 
testified for Thee—the goodly fellowship of the prophets, 
the noble army of martyrs, the glorious company of the 
Apostles, the many unknown and lowly people whose 
daily lives have been an offering, sweet, heroic, beautiful 
to Thee, so that thro’ their example our zeal may be in- 
creased, our faith deepened, our courage strengthened, 
and our hearts made truly Thine: and to Thee will we 
ascribe all honor and power, world without end. Amen. 


' Celestial Music. 
OLIVER PENMARK. 
The Evening Stars together sang 
In that dear long ago. 
The Christ-child in the manger lay 
In that dear long ago,— 
And Mary murmured it to rest 


39 Upon her warm and loving breast, 


In that dear long ago. 


And now, again within our hearts, 
As in that long ago, 

May the glad stars together sing, 
As in that long ago. 

And may the battle-horrors cease, 

And all the weary world know Peace, 
As in that long ago. 


Literature. 


Tue Lire oF NELSON. By Robert Southey. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2 
net.—No English biography has been better 
known than this Life of Nelson, of which a 
new edition, made desirable especially by the 
reawakened interest in the naval history of 
Great Britain, now appears with effective 
illustrations in color and in black and white. 
Henry Newbolt, who contributes the new 
Introduction, speaks of this as one of the 
most interesting biographies that has ever 
been written. Byron admired it as a beauti- 
ful piece of English prose, and Macaulay 
called it “‘the most perfect” of Southey’s 
works. It has the glow and ardor of the 
days that produced it, and should be read 
first of all books about Nelson, whatever 
books may be read later to add details and 
letters. Mr. Newbolt, setting it before a 
new generation, finds that it needs no addi- 
tions and only one important correction, a 
correction concerned with Nelson’s in- 
sistence on the surrender of the Sicilian 
castles and the execution of Caraccioli,— 
affairs about which Southey had meagre and 
inaccurate information. ‘The rush and 
swing of the narrative fit well into the state 
of English feeling at the present time, and, 
in spite of the fact that it has never lost its 
high place as an English classic, this book 


_ will have a far wider reading now than if it 


had appeared three years ago. 


Our LittLE Vixinc Cousin oF Lone Aco. 
By Charles H. L. Johnston. Our Litre 
Saxon Cousin or Lone Aco. By Julia 
Darrow Cowles. Boston: The Page Com- 
pany. 60 cents each—The Norwegian lad 
whose story is told in the first of these new 
volumes in the popular Little Cousin Series 
lived at the time when the Vikings, first 
comers among Europeans, crossed the ocean 
to discover America. He was stirred by 
ancient tales of national prowess, and when 
Leif Ericson made his famous voyage the boy 
accompanied him and emulated them. The 
story of the adventurers is told with spirit, 
and incidentally the young reader will learn 
something of Viking beliefs and customs. 
The second volume is the story of two pages 
who by their valiant service and good deserts 
became pages in the court of King Alfred the 
Great. The writer has tried by the aid of 
historical authorities to give a faithful ac- 
count of boy-life under conditions of that 
period, when learning was kept mostly for 
monks and a man must first of all be a fighter. 


Both oa are trated by H. : C 

who has given attractive pictures of Fe ion: 

yellow-haired, blue-eyed laddies. | Ba ae wi ‘th 
_° man and ending with the minister. If y 

‘daddy is an iceman, you know  —t—t 


HAaNpIcRAFT FoR Hanpy Girts. By A. 
Neely Hall and Dorothy Perkins. Boston: 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. $2 net. 
Mr. Hall is a teacher of handicraft and has 
worked out the operations here described. 
This is the fifth volume, dealing with the op- 
portunities open to young people of a con- 
structive turn of mind and offering practical 
directions for unlimited work and enjoyment, 
that he has published. He believes that a 
girl can use a hammer as efficiently as a boy 
and that she succeeds as well in such forms of 
manual training as are here described. Many 
suggestions for making Christmas gifts are 
here, as well as directions for home amuse- 
ments and holiday sports and decorations. 
The second part of the book discusses handi- 
craft for spring and summer uses, and the 
chapters for Camp Fire Girls have many 
practical suggestions for the proper combina- 
tion of work and play. The results of such 
skill as is here declared to be within reach of 
girls generally seem certainly most attrac- 
tive, and the author is positive that one 


“How big and strong the iceman seems, — 
When lifting ice from off his teams. _ 
He brings a’ piece most every day, — 

But first he sees what it will weigh.’ a 


The plumber is not assailed with the criti- 
cism that writers of jokes often employ, but | 
is hailed thus:— a 


“The plumber makes our eaee quite warm, é 
By putting in steam heat; guy 
He also makes the water run : “pn 
That keeps us clean and neat.” ye 


Some of the daddies have muchlongerrhymed 
descriptions than this, and an important part = 
of the book is the pictures, he bywAlices aaa 
Ercle Hunt. et earag. 


BIBLE STORIES TO READ AND TELL. Se- 
lected and arranged by Frances Jenkins es 
Olcott. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $ 
$2 net.—A few years ago there was hardly a — 
single collection of Bible stories which seemed 
fitted to interest and attract children. Now 


F : there are several, and it is not likely that the 
hem. yer a ,, a 
Step At 8. Tinta emymroduce’ theme next generation will be as ignorant of the os 
- Bible as the one that has become conscious 
Bure McBrwe. By Beulah Marie Dix. of its own loss and means that its children 


shall be better instructed. Miss Olcott is - 
well fitted by training and experience for = 
selecting and arranging the stories, and she ia = 
has added helpful suggestions for story-tellers = 
and a series of appendices. The first of these 

appendices contains passages expressive of — 
appreciation of the Bible and gratitude for — 
its service from Ruskin, Daniel Webster, — 
Huxley, Carlyle, Lord Bryce, and others. 
Hight full-page illustrations in color by Willy Ce 
Pogany add to the value and interest of the —~ 


a rn} 
compilation. 44 ee 


New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.25.—Mrs. Flebbe’s book may have been 
written primarily for young people, but there 
is no doubt that readers who have enjoyed 
her stirring novels will be counted among 
those who seek enjoyment in its pages. It 
goes back once more to early New England 
days and follows the fortunes of a bondmaid, 
who came across the ocean to escape from the 
band of London rogues who seemed to be her 
only kinsfolk and friends. The new land 
offered unexpected experiences, which are 
described in the vivid fashion made familiar 
by Mrs. Flebbe’s earlier books. One may 
learn, if he will, something of thieves’ jargon, 
and an occasional epithet like “prigger of 
prancers’’ is likely to stick in the memory, 
but the originality of Blithe’s bravery and 
independence will be remembered longer 
still. This is a good story, set with a back- 
ground made possible only by the writer’s 
faithful search of early New England tradi- 
tions and history. 


# 


Aspout Harriet. By Clara Whitehill ae 
Hunt. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.25 net.—Children like to hear stories about = 
real children just like themselves, who do the TAS 
same things they do and have the same nat- 
ural experiences. There isalwaysthe chance 
that such stories will be tame and common- __ 
place, but, as in literature for older people, ie 
it matters less what the characters do than © 
how they do it, and the spirit with which ES Oe 
Harriet goes through the week’s doings, each 
day affording a separate chapter, will un- :. 
doubtedly interest and please. The numer- 
ous and effective illustrations are by Maginel — 
Wright Enright, an illustrator who has abso- — 
lutely no regard for the long-eyelashed, big- 
eyed, doll-like type of child picture, but suc- _ 
ceeds by methods that Prodnee Lone effect. ° 
genuine natitralness. 


PrEccy Raymonp’s ScuHoor, Days. By 
Harriet Lummis Smith. Boston: The Page 
Company. $1.50.—The Girls of Friendly 
Terrace Series has reached its third volume. 
Peggy is the same friendly, straightforward 
girl that she was in the earlier chapters, with 
perhaps an added touch of womanly charm 
and earnestness. Boarding-school life never 
loses its merit as a background for attrac-| 
tive stories about girls; and school politics, 
misunderstandings, and the possibilities of 
growing girls in unexpected lines provide 
plenty of material for complications. and 
dramatic incidents. ‘The spirit of the book 
is good, and the girls are drawn sympathet- 
ically, with realistic touches. ~ 


re 
Tae OL Bxoop.. By iredeuee Palmas 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.40 
net.—There are several reasons for the 
that Mr. Palmer’s novel is holding 
attention now and that interest in it is 
to increase. It is a love-story with 


Wuat Dappres Do. By Robert Living- 
ston. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
75 cents net.—A fuller description of this 
book announces it as “old-fashioned rhymes | vigor. “the 
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the roar of the guns have the accent of reality. 
We have read the book with interest not al- 
ways given to current fiction. 


THE LURE OF THE BLack Hus. By D. 
Lange. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. $1 net—Mr. Lange, who is 
superintendent of schools in St. Paul, Minn., 
has written several books about pionecr life 
in an Indian country. This is a field in 
which tales of adventure and daring are 
perfectly legitimate, and Mr. Lange has not 
found it necessary to twist facts nor invent 


-unknown dangers in order to make his book 


interesting. The followers of the quest 
through the Black Hills outwitted hostile 
Indians instead of killing them, and they 
found excitement enough in facing the perils 
of the trail and in the search for gold. 


SaRAH BREWSTER’S RELATIVES. By Elia 
W. Peattie. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1 net.—This story ran its serial 
way through the pages of the Youth’s Com- 
panion, eliciting the commendation due to 
one who writes with the forward look and the 
inclusive spirit. Her endeavor is to paint 
people as they are, taking into account 
differences of temperament and training. 
Sarah Brewster was one of the many girls who 
find it nice to be alive. If she was sulky and 
ungrateful in the beginning, she atoned for 
it later and blossomed out as young girls 
should. 


Miscellaneous. 


In our estimation the Impressions Calendar 
for 1917, designed by Harold Sichel and 
published by Paul Elder & Co. of San Fran- 
cisco, is exactly what a calendar ought to be. 
The size is right, large enough to be seen 
without being obtrusive, the decorations are 
exceptionally attractive, and, best of all, the 
selections are such as add to the inspiration 
and joy of life, with no well-worn platitudes 
among them. The one selection given for 
each week is sure to be one that may be 
learned by heart and remembered. The 
calendar will do good service for a year and 
then is likely to outlast its timely usefulness. 


Chatterbox for 1917 repeats the familiar 
features of its thirty-seven predecessors, with 
the same type, rather small according to 
modern ideas, the same full-page illustrations, 
animated enough to pique the interest of 
small readers, and the same variety of stories 
and verse. Yet there are slight changes, too, 
such as the colored illustrations and the 
war-note in many of the stories. A maga- 
zine must be well worth while to hold its 
own for nearly forty years, and this is fully 
equal to any of the earlier volumes; in fact 
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The Christian Register 


we think it excels them in literary quality. 
The Page Company took over the publica- 
tion three years ago. ($1.25.) 


Concerning Serbia: A Sketch, by Helen 
Leah Reed, to be offered to the public first 
at the Allied Bazaar in Boston, Basil King, 
himself a student of Serbian affairs and 
deeply interested in the little country, says: 
“Of all histories that of Serbia is least well- 
known to the majority of American students. 
None, however, is more interesting, touching, 
or dramatic. It is a history to be sung; 
and sung it was, and is. Without song it 
could hardly have continued. Song has in- 
spired its wild, tenacious patriotism, and 
its wild, tenacious patriotism has inspired 
song. ‘There is a sense in which the whole 
Serbian race has brought the traditions of 
heroism and minstrelsy down into our own 
day. All this and much more is given in 
Helen Leah Reed’s admirable monograph on 
this noble, patient people. She has con- 
densed their story which he who runs may 
easily read, and yet has given the gist of it 
to such a degree that no important character 
or event is missed. From the days of the 
early migration out of Galicia to those of 
the tragic flight in 1915, she unfolds a tale 
as engrossing as Treasure Island. One ad- 
mires, one pities, one almost weeps. That 
so splendid a race should have been beaten 
and buffeted and oppressed, defeated and 
frustrated, kept ignorant and poor, and 
knocked down at every effort they have 
made to rise, is in its way a criticism of all 
human kind. As one reads this little book 
there are scenes in which one may say that 


‘if Europe had committed no other crimes 


than those of which she has been guilty 
against this great-hearted little people, the 
penalty she is paying is not too much. To 
the average American Miss Reed’s pro- 
foundly striking sketch will come as a revela- 
tion.” Serbia: A Sketch will have a cover 
with three color plates, and will have five 
fine half-tones. It is bound in blue—the 
Serbian shade. 


Music Received. 
From William A. Pond & Co. 


Just You. Song. By Alfred Wooler. : 
There is a Land of Pure Delight. Song. Music by Marzo. 
Beautiful Harbor of Rest. Song. By Schasberger. 
Pensive Patricia. Operetta. By Stone. 
k, what mean those Holy Voices. Anthem. By 
Fletcher. 
God of Mercy, God of Grace. Hymn Anthem. By Bar- 


rett. 
Thy Precious Word I do believe. Music by King. 
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A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


This book was printed as a memorial volume 
to commemorate Dr. Clarke’s one hundredth 
birthday. The sermons were selected from the 
large number of those which expressed Dr. 
Clarke’s spirit of hope, a spirit which never 
failed him in the darkest hours of life, and, 
therefore, may bring a little strength and com- 
fort to others at this time when hope, founded 
on faith and the Providence of God, is so much 
needed. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION OF LIFE 


SERMONS BY 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


The Joys of Christmas; A Happy New 
Year; How to Get the Most out of the 
Coming Year; The Transformation of 
Years into Life; The Genuine Prayer; 
The House of God and the Gate of Heaven; 
Homes in Heaven and on Earth; The Old 
and New View of the Hereafter; Souls 
Already Risen with Christ; What God 
Gives He Gives Forever; From Faith to 
Faith; Man Doth not Live by Bread 
Alone; The Unknown God and the Known 
God; Be not Weary in Well-doing; Do 
not be Discouraged; Rejoice Evermore; 
All Things are Yours; The Unspeakable 
Gift; The Transfiguration of Life. 
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Force and sweet reasonableness were always 
combined in the pulpit utterances of Horatio 
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In this tract we have a clear statement of what 
may confidently be believed by the living con- 
cerning the dead. A clear, confident, sympa- 
thetic statement of a great faith. 
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r 3 The music heard so long ago 
aaa Still floats upon the air, 

Pr The skies at midnight still are bright 
4 With angel visions fair. 

Se Touch our dull ears, O Christ of God, 
apt So shall those heavenly lays 

Pi Possess our sculs, and put to flight 

- : The discords of our days. 


; Touch our dim eyes, O Love Divine! 
ae, Then shall we clearly see 
’ 3 Above the darkened ways of earth 
> ¥. The shining Company. 
Ly And yet a greater joy we crave 
: Than even seeing them: 
O give us all a glimpse of Thee, 
Thou Babe of Bethlehem! 


O baby hands, by Mary kissed, 
Upraised in infant glee! 

O healing, loving, patient hands 
Nailed fast unto the tree! 

O royal hands, which bere so much! 
Our hearts we open wide 

In answer to your gracious touch— 
Dear Christmas-Guest, abide! 


Bobby’s Blue-eyed Bow-wow. 


WINIFRED ARNOLD. 


sister. ‘‘O Betty, I’m so mizzable! 


a long, long time. 
just die ’thout that little brown dog!” 


i. Now Betty wanted a little brown dog quite 

as much as Bobby did, so she knew how he 
But wise little Betty knew, too, that 
people don’t very often die because they don’t 
So she stood still and 


he, felt. 


get what they want. 
: thought for a moment. 
he Then she smiled. 

said she. 
your dog all the afternoon.” 


ars he felt so ‘‘mizzable.”’ 


= But for once Bobby didn’t want Sister 
he cried un- 


os Betty. ‘‘You can’t bark,” 
: gratefully. 
“T can’t?” laughed Betty. 


himself. 


A. “But you haven’t soft floppy brown ears,” 


he complained. 


ie “Oh, haven’t I?” and Betty reached up 
and pulled off her big red hair-ribbons and 
shook her brown bobbed hair down over her 


2 

ears. ‘Then she waggled her head so fiercely 
~~ at Bobby’s toes that he squealed and ran, 
he 3 and forgot all his troubles in a big old romp. 
i ~ “O Betty, wait, I can’t breeve,” he cried 
oy at length; so Betty stopped, and they sat 


down to catch their breaths. 


he gasped. 
“Yes,” promised Betty. 


wow’ unless I say, ‘Speak, sir’? 


2 . 4 + 
’ = : ea 4 
=) . * 4 “ i a A 
- i promise 


= “O Betty,’ cried Bobby, running down| Patty-paws,” 

the walk to meet his seven-year-old big 
Mother 
says she can’t afford to give us that nice 
little brown dog with big soft brown ears for 
And, O Betty, I shall 


“Don’t cry, Bobby,” 
“Tl stay home with you and be 
Betty had been 
going to play dolls with Janice Stacy, but 
she just couldn’t leave little brother when 


“Just listen.” 
And down she plumped on her knees and went 
“Bow, wow, wow!”’ at Bobby’s feet so like 
a real puppy that he had to laugh in spite of 


“Will you really be my dog all afternoon?” 


“And will you bark and hop around, all 
the time—and not say anything but ‘bow- 
Promise?’’ 


feats ‘us, you ‘know 
f “ Awright,’ ” agreed h 
cry any more. Now PR <_ + ‘ 

“Bow, wow, wow!”’ said Betty, snapping 
at the back of his little blue blouse. “Bow, 
wow, wow!” And off they went into another 
fine game of romps. + 

The next time they rested Spotty-cat 
came out on the lawn. ‘“‘Who’s zat?” asked 
Bobby, pointing; for Betty had ae funniest 
names for everything. 

But Betty didn’t forget. 


“Bow, wow, aon Pheaed Be 
ly, and at last Bobby understood 
“Speak, sir.” op 
Sibgiim really a little ae ”” explain 
Betty, “but Bobby felt so bad ’cause =. 
couldn’t have a real dog, that I said I’d be 
his dog all the afternoon. And I’d eR ’ 
that -I wouldn’t say anything unless he ‘sa 
“Speak, sir,’ and of course I couldn’t break 


“Bow, wow,” 


she said. ‘‘Grrrr!”’ my promise. That’s why I didn’t answé r 
Then Bobby remembered. ‘‘ Who’s zat?” | You do see, don’t you?” 

he giggled. “Speak, sir.” = ““Humph!” said the Gruff Old Gentle- 
Betty got up on her knees. ‘“‘Pompous—|man, but his eyes twinkled. “Humph! 

old Pussy-cat-with Pins-in-her-Patty-paws!”’ | Yes, I see.”’ 


“These are her ears,” explained Bobb 
laying his hand on Betty’s hair. 4 
she bark funny? And she says such funny 


she barked. It was even funnier than usual. 
“Oh, say it again!” cried Bobby. ‘Say 
it again!” and Betty barked it again. 


“What's all this noise?” called a cheery names, too. Who’s zat?’”’ he crowed, point- 
voice, and there stood little Grandma Carter. | ing at Spotty-cat. = 

“Oh, just my new dog,” explained Bobby, “Pompous old Pussy-cat with Pins in her 4 
running down to the sidewalk. ‘‘Her name} Patty-paws,”’ barked Betty. — Se 


Even the Gruff Old Gentleman smiled. 

“Who's zat?”? demanded Bobby, pointing + 
down the street. we : 

“Darling little Grandma Carter Carrying 
Cookies,’ barked Betty, obediently. 

“And what do you call me?” demanded 
the Gruff Old Gentleman suddenly. any ee = 

Betty blushed. ‘Why, I—I”— 

“Why-er,” stammered Betty. “I noice G45 
don’t mind. It’s the Gruff Old Gentleman in i 
the Gray Coat.” 

“Oho,” said the Old Gentleman, more 
gruffly than ever. “Oho.” But his eyes — 
still twinkled. “I can see that we’ve got | 
‘to get better acquainted. Do you know 
what’s made me Gruff? I am old Mr. Santa a 
Claus’s first cousin, and when so many chil. 
dren stopped believing in him it made mi 
not only Gruff, but Glum. Do you wonder?’ a3 

Betty’s and Bobby’s eyes got very big” a wz 
and round. 

“Are you really?” they said. “Really 
and truly? Santa’s own cousin?” 

The Gruff Old Gentleman’s eyes twinkle 2 
so hard that he didn’t seem Gruff or Glum at 
all. ‘Oh, you two do believe in him still?” a Sa 
he said. “Oh, then we shall get on. And ey 

I'll tell you a secret. A special Chris mas : 
Annex is going to be held to-morrow for oys “= ae 
and girls that can’t break a promise a : 
still believe in Santa Claus. You'd bet 


is Fido,” and on came Betty, leaping across 
the grass more like a kangaroo than a little 
brown dog. 

“Say ‘Pompous old Pussy-cat 
manded Bobby. 

“Bow, wow!” said Fido. 

“T have to say, ‘Speak, sir,’’’ explained 
Bobby, proudly, “else she just barks. Go 
ahead, Betty. Speak, sir.” 

“Pompous old Pussy-cat with Pins in her 
said Fido, obediently, and 
then began barking like mad at the basket 
in Grandma Carter’s hand. 

Grandma Carter laughed till her spectacles 
fell. off. “What a fine dog!” she said. 
“But very fierce. Does she bite?” 

“She bites—cookies,’ said Bobby, with 
his head on one side. 

“Oh, yes,” laughed Grandma Carter. ‘OF 
course dogs like cookies! Here are two 
apiece for you. And next time I come along, 
maybe she can cary. my basket in her 
mouth.” 

Then off she trotted, while Bobby and 
Betty ran and jumped over to the big tree 
to eat their cookies. 

Just as they finished they saw the Gruff 
Old Gentleman in the Gray Coat. 

“Come on, Fido,” cried Bobby, running 
toward him, ‘‘ Bark, Fido!” 

But Betty felt shy and hung back. 

~ How, wow,” she pleaded. ‘‘Bow, wow, 
wow.’ ; 

“You must, Betty,” cried Bobby. ‘You]| Fido was, Bobby?” 5 ; 
said you'd ’bey me all afternoon—and I said] “A little brown dog with big soft, “flopp: py - 
‘Come on and bark!’” ears.” <a 

That was so, Betty had promised, and| The Gruff Old Gentleman nodded. “EVs. 
Betty never broke her word. So off she| indeed. Well, good-by, I may see you 
pranced across the lawn, but it was a very} to-morrow.” And off he walked » 
polite ladylike little bark with which she | shoulders shaking. 
greeted the Gruff Old Gentleman in the Gray 
Coat. : 

“Bless my soul!” said the old gentleman, 
stopping short. ‘‘What’s all this? What’s 
the matter, child?” ee: 

“Bow, wow,” barked Betty, anxiously, 
turning toward her little master. “Bow, 
wow, wow!” 

“Bless my soul!” cried the Griff Old 
Gentleman again. “‘Why don’t you stop 
that noise and speak when you’re spoken 
to? In my day children had manners! | we 
Haven’t you got a tongue in your head | nd 
either,. DOW 2 vsplindiant . at hibt 


ta 


ay? 


com- 


” 


really Santa Claus’s- sumer? f “fe 
“Pll wait till to-morrow,”” exe. W 
Betty. “If there is a 
then he is.” 
The Gruff Old ‘Genticen 
Coat must have told wes 
certainly some relation 1 to S 


was . tag which read, “ Another 
> ie Blue-eyed scape deca and her 
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The Gifts of Kitty. - 
“The little brown purse was empty. There 
Ey “was not the slightest doubt of it. Not a 
te nickel, nor a dime, nor a copper cent could 
___ Kitty coax from it, even when she put her 

mall forefinger through the hole in the lining. 
is - ~ “Tt’s gone,” wailed Kitty, all my Christ- 

mas allowance. And there are three people 
whom I love that I can’t even buy a post- 
card for. What Shall I do?” 

““Make something,” droned the grand- 
father clock in the hall. 

“T can’t,” Kitty sighed. “Uncle Doctor 
mb said if I sewed another stitch he’d make me 
wear glasses.” 

“Give me, give me, give me,” ticked the 
en busy little alarm-clock on her table. 

“Why, perhaps I can,” she said, her eyes 
a sparkling at the idea. ‘‘Time is the only 
s thing I have left. To-morrow is Saturday, 


and if I hurry with my work mother'll let 
= gi me have all the afternoon. I'll make some 
3 ‘ cards to go with me. Christmas presents 
shave to have them.” 
re Hunting through her desk, she found a 
~. sheet of bristol-board which she cut into 
Yeas neat little squares. In one corner she pasted 
~~ @ penny picture of herself. Opposite this 
Paige she drew a clock-face. Then she printed 
sg 2 very carefully :-— 
a / A MERRIE CHRISTMAS FROM KITTY. 
me - “ Silver and Gold I have none, 
< But such as I have, I give thee.” 
. Very pretty little cards they were when 
ie _ Kitty touched them up with gold paint and 
a added a border of holly leaves and berries. 
a4 Cook found one at her plate the next morning 
* and her tired eyes filled with happy tears 


when she found that Kitty meant to give 
her sixty minutes of her time. 

“That means I'll get through an hour 
4 earlier and can go and see me old mother. 
‘Shure, Kitty darlint, that’s the foinest gift I 
3 could have. 
given mé. Niver again will I scold when 

per you want the kitchen for a tafiy-pull.” 
Cn Kitty spent the hour washing dishes, a 
- task she usually hated, but the thought of 
*—s cook’s smiling face made it seem like play. 
When the last kettle was hung in its place, 
she changed her dress and hurried into her 
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vt Next on her list came Great-aunt Jane. 

ss seemed to Kitty that her aunt 
to wish for things when she was 
and had kept right on until she 
in the world, except friends 
salth and a happy disposition, maybe. 
she waited, almost lost in a great arm- 
e beg feel frightened and to 
e was not foolish to 
the tap, tap of a 
rthed in, smiling her 


ae . 
vel ning 


A bit of yourself, now, you've |’ 


‘Kissing both her would have known me. 


only the tea was hot chocolate, with delicious 
little. cakes and fairy small sandwiches. 
After that Aunt Jane opened the piano, and 
Kitty played her latest piece. Then Aunt 
Jane tinkled out a melody she had learned 
when she was a little girl. 

After that it was time to go. Vet those 
sixty flying minutes that Kitty gave unself- 
ishly seemed to be-so many seeds that 
blossomed into kindly deeds. Aunt Jane 
began to plan so many lovely things for the 
poor and unfortunate of the town that it 
seemed as though she were changed into a 
real fairy godmother. 

Last of all came the call at the parsonage, 
to which Kitty had been looking forward all 
day long. The pretty home twinkled with 
lights and hummed with all sorts of happy 
sounds, as though the house was fairly 
bursting with merriment, as she drew near. 
Little Mrs. Darrow, so fair and childish’ that 
she looked like a sister to her oldest girl in- 
stead of the mother of four lively children, 
came to the door and let Kitty in. She 
read the little card and gave her an enthusias- 
tic hug. 

“Can TI use you, Kittikins? Indeed I can. 
Talk about angels in disguise, I have a thou- 
sand things to see to in the next hour. Bob 
and Betty have gone coasting, and there is 
no one to leave the twinnies with while I 
buy their presents. If you'll stay”— 

“Indeed I will,” Kitty answered. 

She was half-way up the stairs to the 
nursery as Mrs. Darrow slipped into her 
edat. The twins hailed her with delight. 
They were tired of play and quite content to 
snuggle down on either side of her while she 
sang “Away in the Manger,”’ and told them 
stories. She had time, too, to think over 
the events of the day and to read the lesson 
in them. 

“Tt isn't the gifts that cost the most money 
that folks like, after all. It’s love,’ was her 
wise little comment. “‘Why-ee, why didn’t 
I find that out before?”’ 

Mrs. Darrow came in as the clock was 
striking five, with her arms full of queer, 
knobby packages and her eyes dancing with 
the fun of Christmas shopping. 

“Thank you for my dearest present, Kitty,” 
she said. 

“Bless that empty pocket-book,” thought 
Kitty as she hurried home.—Pearl Howard 
Campbell, in Sunday School Times. 


The Butterfly Story. 

“Once upon a time,” began the butterfly, 
“T was an egg. My butterfly mother placed 
me on the underside of a milkweed-leaf. I 
was smaller than the head of a pin. A few 
days later I burst” — 

“Oh dear!” cried Geraldine. 

“Tt didn’t hurt,’? said the butterfly. “I 
was only an egg, remember. And I burst 
my tiny shell, and—guess what came out of 
that shell.”’ 

“Why, you did,” ventured Peter, politely. 

“Yes, I came out; but you children never 
I had no wings. I 

had a body, sixteen legs, and a splendid 
appetite. I was a caterpillar.” 

“VYoua caterpillar?” exclaimed Geraldine. 
, the butterfly. “All 
the caterpillars. 


“No, ” said Geraldine. 
“T have-six legs: when I was a caterpillar, 
I had sixteen; when I was an egg, I had 
none. How I did eat when I first became a 
caterpillar! I ate and ate until I burst. I 
had eaten too much, and my skin became 
too tight. So 1 went off by myself for a few 
hours, and then I quietly burst my old skin, 
and came out in a beautiful, brand-new skin, 
—green, with yellow and black stripes. 
And all day long I ate and ate. Beautiful 
dreams came to me. I dreamed T had wings, 
and was floating among the clouds with the 
birds; and then—and then—I burst.” 

“Oh dear!” said Geraldine. 

“TI. didn’t hurt,’’ said the butterfly. ‘So 
I burst open, and out through the skin on 
my back came a beautiful jewel, of pale- 
green color, all spotted with gilt. I was a 
chrysalis, a smooth little pear-shaped thing, 
without eyes, or legs, or mouth. There I 
swung. I wriggled a little to cast cff the 
skin of the caterpillar; but when I was freed 
from it, how beautiful I was! I breathed 
through the little holes in my side,—holes 
about as big as the point of a pin. It is a 
very good way to breathe. There are hun- 
dreds of ways to breathe. I knew a grass- 
hopper who breathed through his hind legs.” 

Peter said nothing. Geraldine looked 
down thoughtfully. The butterfly sailed 
away.— Exchange. 


CHRISTMAS BAGS 


CLUB BAGS 
PROFESSIONAL BAGS 


KIT BAGS 
SUIT CASES 


COAT CASES 
HAT CASES 


Leather Goods and Umbrellas in the 
wholesale district at near 
wholesale prices 


Wardrobe Trunks, $15.00 to $75.00 


CUMMINGS TRUNK FACTORY 


653—659 Atlantic Ave., near Essex St. 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday acho are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances 
which the Mission nds for them. All vchivieen cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Presment, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Creek, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


The 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
George W. Fox, Na iel T. der, Dudley L. Pick- 
man, Jr., Mrs. George T. Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, A G. Williams, M.D. 

B.F , GENERAL SECRETARY, 


279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Mr. Sunday’s Address to Unitarian 


Ministers. 


[The meetings of the Boston Association 
of Unitarian Ministers are not often reported, 
but the general interest in their invitation 
to Mr. Sunday, and its acceptance, gave 
grounds for a gracious exception. In con- 
sideration of a desire among Unitarians who 
were not present to know what he had to say, 
the Register presents this belated report.] 

The Boston Association met at the Second 
Church, Boston, November 13. The opening 
prayer was offered by the host, Rev. Samuel 
A. Maxwell, as follows:— 

“Father Ours: We who would be thy faith- 
ful servants meet together here to learn thy 
perfect will. Teach us, who would be dis- 
ciples of the Christ, the way in which we 
should walk, that we who bear his name may 
contain his heart and spirit and go forth into 
all the weary world with that message of hope 
and confidence for which it long has waited. 
Give to us here the great feeling that all those 
of every nation and every creed who are 
toiling toward the great end of hu- 
man redemption are brothers in the holiest 
cause the world has known; that all of us 
are joined together in the army of righteous- 
mess under the one great banner of Jesus 
Christ; and that we here, now, within this 
room, stand ready to dedicate our bodies and 
our souls to thy service forever. Send the 
benediction of thy grace upon thy servants, 
and may they go forth from this place re- 
newed in zeal, assured that their calling 
came from thee and that all the world calls 
to them, waiting, that through them their 
speech and their lives they, the great rank and 
file of mankind, may find where the kingdom 
of God is and, finding, take their way, and 
amidst joy and thanksgiving at last know the 
redeemed world, the world made one with 
heaven. So shall thy kingdom come at last 
through the faithfulness of those who stand 
as thy apostles to find Christ after his per- 
fect victory and heaven and earth be joined.” 

Mr. Rodeheaver’s singing of “I Walk 
with the King,” ‘“‘a little message that folks 
have said have helped them in the taber- 
nacle,’”’ was received with hearty applause. 

The moderator, Rev. James Huxtable, in- 
troduced Mr. Sunday as a very busy man 
who could give only about half an hour of 
time, and therefore there could be no dis- 
cussion. He said that when Mr. Sunday 
was invited to attend this meeting as guest 
of the Association, he promptly replied in 
the most hearty, cordial, and generous way. 
“We are Unitarians, of course, because we 
are seekers after the light. It is commonly 
believed that Mr. Sunday can impart both 
light and heat, and we as Unitarians need 
both.” 

Mr. Sunday responded by inviting the 
ministers present to come to hear him at the 
tabernacle and then continued, in part:— 

“T am an old-fashioned preacher, and my 
object and aim in life is to try and make it 
easier for people to do right and harder to do 
wrong; and I have no other object or aim 
than that. I hope what I have to say to you 
will help you as much as your kind invita- 
tion to me has already helped me. The goal 
toward which all things are moving is the 
acknowledgment of the sovereignty of God. 
All things are to be subject to God. All 
power is given under heaven unto Christ 
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that he may conquer all God’s enemies, and 
when this is done he will abolish all rule and 
authority and power of the devil, and when 
he has destroyed the last enemy, sin, he will 
deliver up the kingdom to God, the Father. 

“Popularly speaking, salvation is escape 
from the punishment of sin and assurance that 
the fellow will enter heaven. It is some- 
thing more than an escape from punishment 
of sin. Salvation to a person drowning 
would be his restoration to the condition he 
occupied before. Salvation from sin re- 
stores man to the condition he occupied be- 
fore he sinned. 

“Now, the spirit and the body are in- 
volved in the fall, and both have to be re- 
stered, spirit and body. All right. Com- 
plete salvation demands the restoration of 
the whole man. Very well! That their 
restoration can be all that was desired is evi- 
dent from the fact that when God made man 
he made him perfect. God is not like an 
architect; for the architect makes a tentative 
plan and alters it here and there until he is 
satisfied. Man was perfect at creation. 
The reason he is not perfect now is because 
of sin. 

“TI don’t believe in the bastard theory of 
evolution. I don’t believe that I came from 
a protoplasm or a fortuitous concurrence of 
atoms. I don’t believe that my great-great- 
grandfather was a monkey in a cocoanut-tree 
with his tail wrapped around a limb of a tree 
shying cocoanuts at the neighbor across the 
back alley. If by evolution you mean ad- 
vance, I will go with you. If by evolution 
you mean that I came from a monkey, good- 
night! 

“Now, if man’s spirit alone is restored, 
then he is partly saved. If his body is re- 
stored, he is partly saved. Therefore to be 
saved means that he must be restored to his 
original perfection. While God knew how 
salvation would ultimately be attained— 
and the grounds of it existed before the 
foundation of the world—instead of saving 
man directly after he fell, God chose to 
lengthen the process and make a full display 
of his love, his justice, and his mercy, and 
to show that salvation was by grace. 

“How could man show his obedience? 
Well, God made the forbidden fruit the test 
and man disobeyed, ate the forbidden fruit, 
and the world became a graveyard and an 
ache and a pain. He made the rite of the 
sacrificial test, the offer of the sacrificial 
lamb by way of return. Abel offered his 
sacrifice in faith, and God accepted it.. Old 
Cain in a spirit of rebellion went out and 
gathered the fruits of the field and offered 
them to the Lord, but he said, ‘No, nothin’ 
doin’!’ and he rejected it. Just the same as 
I did! He couldn’t offer a substitute any 
more than I can hanga tallow candle in the 
heavens and have a substitute for the sun. 
When man multiplied he followed the foot- 
steps of Cain, and, weary with sin and medi- 
tating on punishment, God sent Noah to 
warn the people, and the warning was fruit- 
less. 

“Then, God gave the written law. Per- 
haps man was ignorant, perhaps if God 
would tell him what he wanted him to do in 
written law, man would obey it; and so 
God gave the code which would save. The 
plan along this line was to raise up a people 
having God’s special care, to whom he would 
give his law and through obedience God would 
bless them. The other people would see 
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God bless them and turn from their idolatry 
to the Lord that they might correspondingly 
receive the blessing. This people one night 
were brought out of Egyptian bondage. 
Two million people were suddenly converted 
from being slaves, baring their backs to the 
lash of the taskmaster, making bricks for 
old Pharaoh without straw, unto a nation; 
and at Sinai God gave them the Ten Com- 
mandments. For forty years they were in 
the wilderness, and God was training them 
to obey. When at last they entered Canaan 
God commanded them to destroy the idola- 
trous people that had taken unwarranted 
possession of theirland. That land belonged 
to them. If you got home to-day and saw 
some fellow in your home, you would order 
him out, and, if he wouldn’t go, you would 
make him hotfoot out of the place or call the 
policeman. Then they rendered partial 
obedience and saved some, and the ones 
they saved became thorns in their flesh and 
tempted the Jews to turn from God to 
idolatry and worship the idols; and God 
punished their idolatry. When they re- 
pented, of course the Lord forgave them, 
but their tendency was all the time to forsake 
God. 

“Now, God had governed Israel through 
Moses and Joshua and the judges that he 
had sent, but when Samuel was an old man, 
about ready to give up his governorship, the 
people said, ‘Oh, give us a king, that we may 
be like other nations.’ It broke Samuel’s 
heart, and he went to the Lord about it. 
The Lord said, ‘Now, Samuel, don’t you 
worry; they aren’t rejecting you; it is I 
that they are passing up’; and he gave them 
a king in his wrath. All through the history 
of the Jews until to-day they have suffered 
from that minute for that thing. 

“Now, under old Rehoboam, who was a 
heady, chesty, high-headed young fellow 
and a high roller, the kingdom, because of 
oppression and injustice, was broken in two. 
Ten tribes became Israel and two tribes be- 
came Judah. The ten tribes ran such a 
course of rebellion that God gave them into 
the hands of the Assyrians, and they have 
been lost to this day. The two tribes of 
Judah ran a similar course. They had a few 
pious kings who did their level best to turn 
them in their mad, wild stampede of idolatry 
and sin, and God flashed the semaphores 
of his eternal truth across their pathway and 
delivered them into the hands of old Nebu- 


chadnezzar. They wouldn’t obey God. | 


Nebuchadnezzar carried them to Babylon, 
and that was the end of their kingdom of 
Judah. God did not allow the Jews to run 
this downward course without warning. He 
sent prophets to preach the way of righteous- 
ness and the coming of Christ, but the people 
would not repent. That was the end of the 
second experiment. ; 


“Now salvation was not by law. Paul 


could point to the history of the Jews as proof — 


of its failure; and the failure ought to shut 


the mouth of every one who harbors the 
thought that salvation is by works. The 


great lessons that God teaches by the history 
of the Jewish nation are: first, man is not 
inclined to obey God’s law; second, man 


cannot save himself. The third method of 
salvation was last. God waited, and finally — 


estion that salvation is 


* 


he put beyond all 
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a saviour. Christ came not only to reveal 
God to man, he came to reveal man to man. 
In Jesus Christ I have the highest possible 
revelation of God. Because God has re- 
vealed himself, I can tell that fellow out there 
what God wants him to be and how God 
wants him to live. The special feature on 
which Christ laid stress was love—love. 
Christ’s end and aim was to win men’s hearts 
and show them the love of God. He wanted 
them to know that God loved them. It was 
the love of God that gave the law to man- 
kind. It was the love of God that inflicted 
punishment when they disobeyed. It was 
the love of God that sent the prophets. 
Christ proceeded to convince by deeds. If 
the people could not reason, they could feel, 
and if they could not be reached through 
their intellect, very well—then they could 
through their sorrows and their distresses 
and their miseries. They needed help and 
they were sick, and helpless, and blind, and 
lame, and with the touch of pitying love 
Christ healed their flesh, forgave their sins, 
and their hearts were softened and many 
believed. Not to leave any place for doubt, 
Christ laid down his life for them. 

“Now, we have been bought for a price 
with the precious blood of Christ; bought 
from what? Bought from the penalty of 
the law. God’s plan was that man should 
live forever, but man perverted God’s plan 
and the penalty was, ‘The soul that sinneth, 
it shall die.’ By acting as our substitute 
Christ delivered us. He tasted death for 
every man, and every one who accepts and 
comes to Christ is released from the penalty 
of the law. 

“Now, that is God’s method of salvation. 
The first step is the renewal of the spirit 
through salvation, and the second step is the 
renewal of the body through resurrection. 
Between the salvation of my soul through 
faith in Jesus and the renewal of my body 
through resurrection, death steps in, and be- 
tween the salvation of my soul through faith 
in Christ and death, my friends, my renewed 
spirit dwells in my unrenewed body; hence 
there isascraponhand. That is what is the 
trouble now here. When I accept Jesus 
Christ my soul is saved then and there, and 
that is the assurance that my body will be 
saved at the resurrection. But my re- 
deemed spirit dwells in my unredeemed body 
until death, and so there is a battle there. 
At resurrection my renewed spirit and my 
renewed body are united and stand before 
God restored to my original condition before 
man ate the forbidden -fruit and brought 
sin into the world. God brought me back 
again. In Samuel’s time the term ‘king’ 
had never been applied to God. The people 
demanded an earthly king, and Samuel de- 
clared God was their king; but God answered 


_the people according to their folly. He said, 


‘You don’t need it.’ They said, ‘We have 
got tohaveit.’ He said, ‘All right, you bull- 
headed mutts, you can go ahead and have it.’ 


So the Lord said, ‘Go ahead,’ and they had 


“The sin of rejecting God as king is the 
sin of the world to-day. Some people think 


‘they honor him by teaching the fatherhood 


of God and the brotherhood of man; they 


-__—hhaye declared that instead of the sovereignty 


of God, the fatherhood of God should be 
it forth, and they have been ringing the 
hanges all over the land in all denomina- 

o-day on the fatherhood of God and 


a. 
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the brotherhood of man. Some think they 
have discovered a new religion. No doubt 
God is the father of those that believe in 
him through the Lord Jesus Christ; but will 
you hide yourself in the fatherhood of God, or 
are you going to say to the people, ‘Gird 
yourself in order that you may obey the will 
of God and do the will of God’? 

‘“ What is the dominant note of the Lord’s 
Prayer? . That the fatherhood of God may 
be acknowledged? No. ‘The brotherhood 
of man? No. But ‘Thy kingdom come 
and thy will be done’—the kingdom of God 
as Jesus Christ preached it. It is through 
Christ that man will get back to his allegiance. 
God demands obedience; he wants to rule 
in every heart, and I don’t believe, men, there 
was ever a greater time in all this world 
when we ought to preach obedience to God 
as now. ‘The world has gone daffy to-day 
in the service of mammon. We are going 
crazy over social service, over uplift, over 
things which in themselves are all right and 
are absolutely indispensable, but the trouble 
is, we are simply turning away people from 
obedience to God and God’s truth. ‘Not 
every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but 
he that doeth the will of my Father in 
heaven.’ The kingdom must be set up in 
our hearts. All things are working to this 
end, even the war in Europe. I don’t know 
how it is going to be brought about, but it is 
going to be brought about. I don’t believe 
in war if you can possibly get along without 
it, but there are times when you have to 
scrap just the same. If there had been no 
war, Bunker Hill Monument wouldn’t stand 
yonder. 

“Things have always been a failure. The 
‘divine right of kings’ is pure poppycock. 
We remember that ‘God gave them a king 
in his wrath.’ The only true kings are the 
people, and the people can govern themselves 
through their chosen agents. The day is 
coming when there won’t be a crowned head 
on earth. 

“When the kingdom is to be established, 
I don’t know. Nobody knows. Old Russell 
had it doped out; he was going to wind it up 
here. The Millerites had it way back in 
1848 and they knocked off work and crawled 
under barns, and it hasn’t come true yet. 
Before the kingdom comes, a good many 
things will have to be done. ‘The nations 
are going to be converted; the Jews are going 
to be restored; Jesus will return, Satan will 
be bound, the dead will be raised, the judg- 
ment will take place, and Christ will sit on 
the throne as judge. When he holds the 
reins of universal power, he will destroy the 
last enemy, death, and deliver up the king- 
dom to God, the Father. 

“The whole groans and travails, my friends, 
in pain untilnow. When man is restored the 
earth will be delivered from sin. No thorns, 
no thistles, no briers, my friends; no sorrow, 
no famine, no war, no saloons, none of the 
infamy that curses this old world; all will be 
blotted out. Yet in spite of God’s willing- 
ness to pardon, men continue to reject him. 
Man’s will is his central glory. God decreed 
the freedom of the human will, and he stopped 
right there. I am Methodist enough to 
believe that, although I am a Presbyterian. 
Hats off to old John Wesley! He took dry- 
as-dust theology and set it on fire. God 
will not destroy man’s central glory, his free 
will. If a man wants to love sin he can go 
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ahead, but he must remember that when he 
is through he will go to hell, and that’s all 
there is to that. God will never coerce any 
man on earth, but he appeals to people to 
forsake sin. That is my mission in Boston, 
to make it easier for people to do right and 
harder for them to do wrong, make it easier 
for a man to walk home sober, and make it 
easier for people to live in joy in this material 
old world. With all the power that God 
gives me I have come to preach the gospel of 
Jesus Christ for all I know how to do it.” 

In response to calls for Mrs. Sunday she 
came forward on the platform and said, ‘‘I 
just want to say that Mr. Sunday lives every- 
thing he preaches.” 

Rev. Thomas Van Ness made the motion 
that the Boston Association give’ a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Sunday for his very interesting 
address. 


Rev. Edward B. Maglathlin. 


Rev. Edward B. Maglathlin of West 
Bridgewater, Mass., after a protracted illness, 
died on November 23. As was attested at 
his funeral by friends who literally filled to 
the doors the ancient church where he has 
preached so many years, there is probably 
no one in the Bridgewaters and neighboring 
towns who would be missed by so many. 

Mr. Maglathlin was born in Duxbury, 
Mass. He was a graduate of Bridgewater 
Normal School, Antioch College, and Har- 
vard Divinity School. His life-work was 
devoted primarily to education and religion, 
for he believed that the two went hand in 
hand and that the one was a source of inspi- 
ration for the other. He served as principal 
of Partridge Academy, Duxbury, was sub- 
master at Cambridge High School, and super- 
intendent of schools of Easthampton and 
North Easton. His ordination occurred in 
1881, and after shorter pastorates, he ac- 
cepted in 1894 the call of. the First Congre- 
gational Society in West Bridgewater, where 
he served as pastor to the year of his death. 

For many years a member and latterly 
president of the board of trustees of the 
Howard Funds in West Bridgewater, his 
natural interest in young people and their 
education had opportunity for expression 
even in his later years. His sympathies were 
so perfectly in accord with those of the stu- 
dents that he never lost sight of their view- 
point,—his interests and theirs were one. 
Perhaps none, outside his relatives and clos- 
est friends, felt his loss more poignantly than 
the pupils and alumni of the Howard High 
School. The positions of honor and trust 
held by him from time to time in his home 
town, in various societies, lodges, and other 
organizations, are so numerous as to be diffi- 
cult to enumerate. His wide acquaintance- 
ship was made the wider by reason of his rare 
faculty for meeting a person, whatever his 


station in life, upon his own plane. To him 
aman was aman. There was no room for 
arrogance or stilted condescension. He was 


the friend of no particular class; he was the 
friend of all, 

His messages from the pulpit were ever 
full of cheer and uplift. Although his atti- 
tude toward wrong-doing was that of un- 
compromising severity with respect to the 
wrong-doer, his spirit was one of compassion, 
benevolence, and helpfulness. Fully mind- 
ful of our origin of clay and ready to make 
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ample allowance for human frailties, his faith 
in the “progress of mankind onward and up- 
ward forever’’ never faltered. 

A great many times the writer has heard 
him express his firm convictions with respect 
to immortality and the better, fuller life to 
come; and, much as his loss means to many, 
it is a great consolation to feel that he is now 
happy in the actual realization of the bless- 
ings of the great beyond, in the existence of 
which he so confidently believed. 


Liberal Evangelism. 


Many Unitarian ministers in New Eng- 
land are joining in the simultaneous pres- 
entation of the principles of the liberal faith. 
Last Sunday they preached on “‘ The Brother- 
hood: of Man” and the Sunday before on 
“The Fatherhood of God.’’ These _ two 
articles of our faith are closely related, 
being two aspects of one fundamental truth 
that men of the whole race have a direct 
relationship with God through the spiritual 
life, and this common experience of commun- 
ion with one God brings men into spiritual 
kinship throughout the world. 

This truth has become more clear in 
recent years through the development of 
the belief in evolution, which finds one life 
manifesting itself in all races, and which 
traces the lines of development of the human 
intellect.. Combined with the growth of 
the idea of evolution are the illuminating 
results of the comparative study of relig- 
ions, revealing a great basic unity in the 
religions of all the races. Many efilight- 
ened people no longer speak of Christians 
and heathen as though the men of one race 
or religion had a direct sonship with God 
from which others are shut out; but find, 
rather, the comradeship in the life of the 
spirit, and believe that this growing faith 
in the brotherhood of man physically, men- 
tally, and spiritually is the real fulfilment of 
the religion of Jesus. 

At the Uxbridge Unitarian church Rev. 
A. N. Foster said, ‘‘Orthodoxy has branded 
mankind as essentially wicked by habit 
and evil by nature; but the liberal faith 
proclaims that the most vital and the most 
beautiful revelation of God is made through 
the human soul.” 

At the First Parish Church, Northfield, 
Mass., Rev. George L. Thompson said, 
“The view which Channing held of the 
dignity of man and the solidarity of human- 
ity through the bond of natural sympathy 
of man for man has been brought down to 
our own time, and I thank God that we 
have living men who stand before the world 
as witnesses that the brotherhood of man is 
not an abstract theory, or a pious platitude, 
but a living, vital principle of religion appli- 
cable to the life of the twentieth century.” 

Rev. Harry Lutz, Newton, spoke of faith 
in the brotherhood of man as implied in 


grow up into the natural Father-God’s love. 
Rev. Henry C. McDougall, Franklin, 
N-H., said in part: ‘“ This world is so fitted 
for man’s spiritual development that he 
ean hardly be faithful in anything without 
gaining some spiritual growth. You cannot 
whittle a stick or spin a yarn faithfully 
without taking a step toward the Eternal 
Perfectness; but to stop with either the 
work or the playthings of this world, and 
make your life centre upon them, is to sell 
your magnificent birthright for a mess of 
the meanest pottage. To get the best out 
of life, you must open the windows of your 
soul and let in the light. The earth is no 
nearer the sun in blossoming June than in 


!drear December; it has only turned toward 


the cheering rays and let in the light. On 
pentecostal days God has not come nearer, 
but men have turned their spirits toward the 
light that lighteth every man.” 

At the Church of the Unity, Springfield, 
Mass., Rev. Augustus P. Reccord, speaking 
“The Brotherhood of Man,” said: “The 
indictment which can be brought against 
our present-day civilization is not that we do 
not accept the brotherly ideal, but that we 
do not live the brotherly life. If so, chil- 
dren would not be dying uncared for, men 
and women would not be coining their life- 
blood in unsanitary workshops, and the 
best youth of the world would not be perish- 
ing upon European battlefields. Only 
through the spread of the spirit of brother- 
hood exemplified by the Christ can the 
world become one great family, in which 
love and service shall be the dominant 
motives and the commanding ideals.” 


The Unitarian Club. 


President Emeritus Charles W. Eliot of 
Harvard University presided at the meeting 
of the Boston Unitarian Club on Wednesday, 
December 13. Judge James M. Parmenter, 
Frank N. Nay, and Hector H. Holmes were 
appointed a nominating committee, and 
George S. Baldwin and Pierce I,ong an audit- 
ing committee. Rev. Albert C. Dieffenbach 
of Hartford, Conn., gave a brief opening 
address, on ‘‘ Publicity,” followed by Hon. 
David Franklin Houston, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, who spoke on ‘“‘The Department of 
Agriculture and Some of its Significant Prob- 
lems and Work.” 

Mr. Dieffenbach said in part:— 

‘Publicity is the handmaiden of efficiency, 
and both of them perhaps have become 
bugbears to our minds because the object of 
each has not been fully understood. _ A friend 
of mine in Hartford met another and asked 
him how his efficiency experiments were 
coming on. ‘Perfectly splendid; they are 
absolutely fine; in fact, we are so engrossed 
in them that we haven't time to do business.’ 
It is in the getting down effectively to work- 
ing principles that we are interested to-night. 


the thought of the Fatherhood of God.) The characteristic of this man Sunday is that 


Love to God and love to man are one he is selling his goods. 


The gréat difficulty 


and inseparable; not an authorized creedal | with me in most of my preachments is that 


belief, but an observed natural. fact. 
has his being, lives and flourishes by social | 
Telations. So also brotherhood has its exist- 
ence and fulfilment by human character. 


One| I offer an exhibit; and there is a profound 


distinction. 
“In every business cstaliee ae includ- 
ing the church, four elements enter into the 


It rests on the inherent worth of the indi- propagation of the work: the executive pol- 


vidual; who is 


“not ruined, but incom- jcey, the producing policy, the financial policy, 


plete’’; who needs not to be saved from and the selling policy. In the executive 
any Feira Cesar-God’s wrath, but to | policy we are strong; in the producing 


<i 


pes we dave the gabdat 


in the aime =~ = : 
policy we are also skilful; but we need to - a 
consider the marketing of our wares, which — F 
are something superb, : 
“That famous passage about the mouse- 
trap that they say Emerson said and which 


he never said—‘If a man makes a better be lt 
mouse-trap than any one else, though he lives. 
in the woods the world will make a path to 


his door’—is perfect folderol. Why do IT. 
preach to a puny little congregation with a 
complaisant group of people who say they 
have the best thing in the world? Largely : 
because I have not skilfully put into the pub-_ '* 
lic consciousness that it is something that 
they need. - - 

“We have these fourfold elements to con- 
sider. First of all, you have yourself. Are 
you fit? Secondly, Do you know your goods? 
Thirdly,—this is tremendously important, -— . 
—in every transaction we must have regard ) 
for the other fellow. The people we deal 
with are just people. They do not care for os 
our opinions or theological dicta; they want i 
the facts of life, the sublime things that they 
know to be true. When we give the facts : 
about certain marvellous Unitarian achieve- 2a 
ments we give you something that is fit for 
publicity, because the story is pregnant and 
regnant with facts. Don’t give the people 
abstractions; give them the concrete things ea 
of present achievement and give them the 
command to go out into the fields that are Ja 
ready to be tilled for the strength of our é 
doctrine and the glory of God.”, 

“Good doctrine, that,’’ said Dr. Eliot as 
Mr. Dieffenbach closed; “straight from 
Ralph Waldo Emerson:— 


“«*Speaks for itself the fact, ra: 
As unrelenting nature leaves her every act.’ : 


But we Unitarians need to look a little far- 
ther and reconsider the feeling very common  - 
in the generation just before mine. I remem- — 
ber asking an eminent Unitarian, a successful 
business man in Boston, for a contribution } 
to a fund for the better support of the Har- — 
vard Divinity School, and he said in reply, a 
‘Charles, I wouldn’t give a cent to makea ~ 
Unitarian out of a man who could help being = 
a Unitarian.’ He didn’tcare for the recruiting 
of the Unitarian body, he didn’t care for any 
propaganda of our gospel, but he wanted to 
have the Unitarian body exclusively com-_ 
posed of men and women who couldn't help 
coming into it. Now we have come a good © 
deal beyond that, and some of the works of 
the American Unitarian Association to which 
Mr. Dieffenbach has alluded are good solid 
facts. They need, however, to be made ~ 
known, and throughout our Unitarian body” 
we need a new spirit, spreading the blessed _ 
news which we have enjoyed and profited by, — 
the news of a humane interpretation pores 
Christianity.” A i 
Dr. Eliot introduced Mr. ‘Houston witha z 
tribute to the secretary’s great success in the . 
conduct of his department, organized wholly — 
on the merit system under civil service rul 
Knowing Mr. Houston as a student in Ha 
vard, then as professor of political e 
then president of -the University « 
and later of Washington Univers’ 
Louis, he had found him not only 
teacher, but a great administrator. — 
Mr. Houston's address was 
closest attention as he 1 na 
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ie blants eeateaieast rae Faerie of 
_ new varieties of fruits and vegetables, the 
c “management of the public lands and the for- 
est reserves, the study of the problems of rural 
“tite, the new rural credit system, the co-oper- 
_ ation with agricultural colleges for bringing 
- instruction direct to the farmer in the college 
extension courses, and many more ways in 
which it seeks to improve conditions. Alex- 
ander Hamilton, he said, looked upon the 
fostering of agriculture as a matter for the 
States to attend to rather than the nation, 
but though Washington, Franklin, and Jef- 
a ferson differed from him, their hopes were 
ann not realized until after the outbreak of the 
; Civil War, when the acts creating our land- 
grant colleges and the Department of Agri- 
culture were passed by Congress and signed 
by Abraham Lincoln. While we generally 
think of his more dramatic activities, his 
Emancipation Proclamation and his Gettys- 
burg speech, it may be doubted whether his 
name is attached to two measures of more 
' permanent and far-reaching importance than 
_ these acts. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The directors met on Tuesday, December 
12. Present: Messrs. Brown, Carr, Cornish, 
Eliot, Elliott, Hutchinson, Kyle, Little, 


mi Richardson, Robertson, Robinson, Wiggles- 
~~ worth, and Wilson, Mrs. Dinsmoor and Mrs. 
ie ~ Lombard. 

See In the absence of the treasurer, Mr. H. H. 
q Fuller submitted the statement for No- 
: =) vember :— 

4 ; RECEIPTS, 

i Cash'on hand Nov. 1, 1016............02002006 $26,040.81 
on BURNT MA cs Narct tw nie hve Ain, oie ae bre 5.0.9 2,707.00 

e334 ce Relations,—gifts.............. 80.00 
A Ss ee eae Se ee 23.88 

’ wy of invested funds. ............. 11,181.59 

T-) Investments, received for reinvestment. . 53,100.00 

~~ - . Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 

: MepaUtON LOANS... Sie vs soci e ent oe ewe 750.00 

, f Reimbursed for advances on Travelling 
Bas : Account. . 15.00 
ae hs Reimbursed for advances on Unitarian 

< Building Account. . eat Pee 23-55 
7y $04,821.83 
ae PAYMENTS. 

= For missionary purposes (societies, etc.).. $5,226.86 
<3 ries and other missionary expenses. . 1,900.99 
‘ Expenses of Unitarian Building. . rf 657.85 

~: Payments on account of pends trust funds. 7,290.57 
> . Investments. . heat 50,975.00 
7 Publication Department. 300.00 

, Cash on hand Dec. 1, 1916. . 28,470.56 
$04,821.83 


On the recommendation of the finance 
comimittee the following votes were adopted: 


4 ” Voted, To rescind the vote passed September 12, author- 


r “ ‘izing the conveyance of certain real estate in Atlanta, Ga., 
A _ to the Unitarian church at Atlanta. 
“ Voted, To convey certain real estate in Atlanta, Ga., 
ing but not including the premises occupied by the 
la ian chucch, to Howard S. Cole of Atlanta. 
rhereas, by reason of the diversified ownership in real 
te in Milton, Mass., a portion whereof has been de- 
to this Association by Elizabeth P. Channing, Ellen 
i, and Fannie Channing, it is deemed expedient 
: , ps ation to effect a sale of its interests therein. 
Fed, To consent to the sale of the dwelling-house in 
San Antonio, Tex., belonging to the American Unitarian 
on; and, further, to authorize the completion of 
ts for its occupancy during the pericd 
removal of the house from the lot. 
pint Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., 


sepee nitted the corres pond- 
the title to the real estate 


cf the Association in that country, and to promote the 
interests of liberal Christian religion in Japan; and that 
the president be authorized to appoint a committee of 
three, cf which committee he shall be one, which committee 
(acting in co-operation with Rev. Clay MacCauley, our 
representative in Japan, with Prof. William Hyde Price 
of the Imperial University of Japan, and with Mi. J. E. 
de Becker of Yokohama, as council) shall have full authority 
to arrange the terms, conditions, and other provisions cf 
said Zaidan and all matters relating to its formation, and 
the conveyance of property to it. 


Upon the invitation of the president, Mr. 
B. Suzuki, secretary of the Japan Unitarian 
Association, spoke on the work in Tokio. 

The president reported his observations 
on his recent Western trip, and Rev. William 
Channing Brown spoke of the conditions in 
the various Unitarian centres in the Southern 
and Rocky Mountain Departments. 

An application for aid was received from 
the First Unitarian Society in Hyde Park, 
Mass., but no action was taken. 

The meeting adjourned at 4.55 P.M. 

Louis C. Cornisu, 
Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence. 
Announcements. 


At the First Church, Eliot Square, Roxbury, 
Christmas services will be held at 11 a.m. 
next Sunday. Rev. James De Normandie 
will preach upon “Christmas Peace.’ At 
4 P.M. candle-light vespers in the church, the 
Sunday-schools of Jamaica Plain and All 
Souls’ Church, Roxbury, uniting with the 
Sunday-school of the First Church. 


The reception which has hitherto been held 
at Unitarian headquarters, 25 Beacon Street, 
will be omitted. New Year’s Day has just 
become a legal holiday in Massachusetts, a 
fact which involves the closing of the building 
and the absence of the office force. 


Speakers at the noonday services in King’s 
Chapel next week will be as follows: Decem- 
ber 22, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, First Parish, 
Weston; December 26, Rev. Harrie R. Cham- 
berlin, Immanuel Baptist Church, Newton; 
December 27, Rev. Roger S. Forbes, First 
Parish, Dorchester; December 28, Rev. D. 
Augustine Newton, Congregational Church, 
Reading. On Christmas Day the service will 
be at eleven o’clock, with Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., of King’s Chapel as preacher. 
On Saturday the noon service will be entirely 
musical, as usual, with Malcolm Lang, organ- 
ist of the Chapel, at the organ. 


Meetings. 

CONFERENCE OF THE MipDLE STATES AND 
CanapDA.—Despite the proximity of the Min- 
isters’ Institute to the sessions of this Con- 
ference in November, this meeting on the 20th, 
21st, and 22d of the month, with All Souls’ 
Church, Washington, D.C., was well at- 
tended and was marked by a fine spirit. The 
hospitality of the church members adding to 
the interest of the programme; and since 
the latter was compressed into a day and 
two-thirds, not a moment of the session 
dragged. Several novel events appeared on 
the p me for the first time. A com- 
memoration communion service, held in 
memory of all who had been of the Confer- 
ence fellowship in former years, was impres- 
sively conducted by Rev. John H. Lathrop 


of Brooklyn. The field secretary, Rev. 
James A. Fairley, preached a noble sermon on 
Monday evening, opening the Conference, 
his theme being “‘ The Transformation of Our 
Economic Situation into a World Union, and 
the Desirability Accompanying this Process 
by Ethical Unification.”” He arraigned the 
folly and impracticability of war in eloquent 
terms. The new zeal which quickens the 
Young People’s Religious Union was con- 
veyed by its president, Rev. F. M. Eliot; 
another speaker from Boston, Rev. Florence 
Buck, was, as always, warmly welcomed. 
Her address on her experience with dramati- 
zation of Old Testament stories was very 
valuable. 

The chief features of the open meeting on 
Tuesday evening, presided over by Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, were addresses by Mrs. 
Mary Austin, the well-known authoress and 
Western Unitarian, on “‘The Mobilization 
of the Church Forces,” and on ‘Why You 
Should Know Unitarianism,’’ by Rev. John 
H. Applebee of Syracuse. Both. addresses 
were forceful and convincing. Dr. Eliot 
likened Unitarians to Bassanio in ‘‘ The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” who passed by the glitter- 
ing golden chest and chose the leaden casket 
for its precious contents. Mrs. Austin spoke 
brilliantly of the procrastination of even our 
liberal churches in swinging their influence 
to the aid of social reforms. 

After the business session, on Tuesday 
morning, in which the president of the Con- 
ference, William R. Billings of Brooklyn 
gave a fine statement of his incorrigible opti- 
mism, and Mr. Hunt and Mr. Adlard had 
discussed the work among the young people, 
the ministers and visiting men delegates en- 
joyed the hespitality of Dr. U. G. B. Pierce 
at luncheon in the Cosmos Club. This ex- 
ceedingly enjoyable affair was presided over 
by the secretary, Rev. Charles H. Lyttle of 
Brooklyn, and after remarks by Mr. Baltzly 
of Plainfield and Mr. Riedel of Lancaster, 
Pa., proceeded to the topic of discussion: 
“Ts Ritualism Consistent with Our Unita- 
rian Spirit?’”’ Dr. Sunderland upheld the 
thesis that priestism and ethical degeneracy 
went hand in hand, just as prophetism and 
ethical progress were almost synonymous. 
Dr. Frank C. Doan of Summit, N-.J., de- 
scribed how his experiments in finding a form 
of service harmonious with his church edifice 
had resulted in creating an effective vehicle 
for the broadest humanism. 

Meanwhile The Alliance was listening to 
an absorbing paper on ‘‘ The Work of Cana- 
dian Women in the War,’ read by Mrs. J. J, 
Louson of Montreal. Mrs. Davis, who pre- 
sided at the meeting, had borne the burden 
of arranging the programme, every detail 
of which was interesting, from Mrs. Bishop- 
rick’s account of the Eastern work to Mrs. 
L. Walter Mason’s account of the Pittsburgh 
district, and Mrs. Woodbridge’s statement 
for Philadelphia and vicinity. Miss Mary 
Shipman, Eastern director, also made an in- 
spiriting address. Mr. Reeman of Trenton, 
N.J., closed the meeting by a stirring mis- 
sionary appeal. 

The closing session on Wednesday morn- 
ing was inspiringly opened by a prayer ser- 
vice, led by Rev. Elizabeth Padgham. Mrs. 
J. T. Rohrer of Philadelphia gave a beauti- 
fully written report from the Joseph Priestley 
Conference, and Mr. Secrist an encouraging 
and exhaustive report on the Meadville Con- 
ference. Mr. Shelander of Paterson, N.J., 
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outlined the work at that post, and stressed 
the necessity that Unitarians should be united 
upon atheistic platform. The Conference 
also had the privilege of listening to Mr. 
Arruda di Cammargo of Brazil, a recent con- 
vert to Unitarianism, who has translated 
several tracts; and to Mr. Applebee, who 
closed the session by a prayer and song 
service. 

The business of the Conference was put 
through expeditiously, without the usual 
dilatory debate. Several of the secretary’s 
recommendations were referred to the direc- 
tors, notably that concerning the holding of 
the Conference in February, the place to al- 
ternate between a metropolitan and a pro- 
vincial church. Resolutions of bereavement 
and sympathy were passed and sent to Mrs. 
Charles E. St. John and to Rev. Henry H. 
Barber. The Conference also passed a reso- 
lution of appreciation of Dr. Thomas R. 
Slicer. The approbation of the delegates 
was extended to the Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union, the Department of Religious 
Education, the peace movement, and woman 
suffrage. A cordial and sincere vote of 
thanks was extended to All Souls’ Church. 

The balloting resulted in the election of the 
following officers: for president, Mr. William 
R. Billings of Brooklyn; vice-presidents, 
Rev. James A. Fairley, Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, Hon. Adelbert Moot, Rev. U. G. B. 
Pierce, Rev. Franklin C. Southworth, Rev. 
William L. Sullivan; for trustees, Mr. A. C. 
Campbell, Rev. E. H. Reeman, Rev. J. T. 
Sunderland; for directors, Mrs. F. C. Doan, 
Mr. L. H. Sage, Rev. Alfred J. Wilson; nom- 
inating committee, Mrs. Robert H. Davis, 
Mrs. William L. Sullivan, Rev. Edgar S. 


Wiers. 
Churches. 


DoRCHESTER, Mass.—Christ Church, 
Rev. Paul MHarris Drake: More than 
four hundred friends and _ parishioners 
of Mr. Drake came Sunday evening, 
December 10, to witness the installation 
of this newest addition to the ranks of 
Dorchester’s clergymen. So great was the 
demand for seats that the auditorium was 
crowded to capacity long before the hour 
of the service. A large delegation from 
the Barnard Memorial, Boston, Mr. Drake’s 
former charge, was present. The invoca- 
tion was given by Rev. Otto Lyding, Third 
Religious Society, Dorchester Lower Mills; 
and Rev. Charles P. Wellman, late min- 
ister of Channing Church, conducted the 
responsive reading. Rev. Dr. George W. 
Cutter, Neponset, read the Scriptures, 
Rey. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., preached 
the sermon, and the beautiful prayer of 
installation was delivered by Rev. Ben- 
jamin R. Bulkeley, Leominster. Edson 
lL. Ford, chairman of the board of trustees, 
welcomed the new minister in behalf of the 
congregation, and expressed the glowing 
hope that the church might find it neces- 
sary to build anew on the large lot of vacant 
land owned by the parish in the rear of the 
present attractive stone edifice. Rev. 
Roger S. Forbes gave the right hand of 
fellowship most cordially, and the charge 
to the minister was delivered by Rev. 
William H. Ramsay, Rev. George F. Pratt, 
a former and well-beloved minister of the 
society, was to have given the charge to 
the people, but in his stead, Rev. Jason 
Noble Pierce, minister of the Congrega- 


The Christian Register 


tional church at Codman Square, not only|a fine letter of congratulation. A telegram 


charged the people in a wise and friendly 
manner, but also gave Mr. Drake a rousing 
welcome to Dorchester in behalf of the 
other churches. The closing prayer was by 
Rev. Carl G. Horst of Wollaston. 

During the week following Mr. Drake’s 
installation a preaching mission was held 
in the church with different speakers and 
subjects each evening. Much interest was 
manifested, and the attendance, while not 
large, showed a healthy interest in Uni- 
tarian principles. Many strangers to 
Unitarianism showed their interest by at- 
tending several nights in succession, and 
took away many tracts. 

Since Mr. Drake came things here are 
taking on a new lease of life. The morning 
congregations have averaged more than 
one hundred at each service for the past 
six weeks. ‘The Sunday-school, which came 
together slowly owing to the prevalence of 
infantile paralysis, now numbers over one 
hundred children, with an average attend- 
ance of ninety. Hale and Howe classes 
are showing a healthy increase in both num- 
bers and interest, and the unusually large 
percentage of young people connected with 
Christ Church makes this one of the livest 
churches in the whole denomination. Meet- 
ings of the George F. Pratt Society have 
been held regularly since the opening of the 
church in September, and a keener interest 
is felt than for some time back. The 
Women’s Alliance held a Dutch Fair Decem- 
ber 7 and 8, and more than $600 was real- 
ized. The receipts exceeded the expecta- 
tions handsomely. 


FLusHING, N.Y.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. James H. Ecob: Nearly every church 
in Flushing was represented in the congrega- 
tion that attended the dedication services. 
The artistic little building was crowded, and 
many were present from Manhattan, Brook- 
lyn, and New Jersey. The service was ex- 
tremely simple, but very impressive. Pas- 
sages of Scripture were read by Rev. William 
M. Brundage of Unity Church, Brooklyn. 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes preached the 
sermon, ‘‘New Religion.” To illustrate his 
thought he likened religion to a great river 
which passes through countless fields and 
forests and cities to emerge at last into the 
vastness of the sea. Throughout its whole 
course it is the same river, but in one place 
it is calm, in another turbulent, in another 
clear as crystal, and in another muddy and 
dark.. The new religion will be scientific, 
ethical, socialistic, and universal. Christo- 
pher G. Atwater, chairman of the building 
committee, made the formal presentation of 
the completed structure to the church body, 
and the building was accepted on behalf of 
the church by Christopher Clarke, president 
of the board of trustees, who praised the 
small group of people who held bravely to 
the task until their goal was attained. The 
act of dedication was read by Rev. James H. 
Ecob and the congregation, and the prayer of 
dedication was said by Rev. William L. Sul- 
livan. The congregation then sang the hymn 
of dedication. There followed greetings from 
the Brooklyn churches by Rev. John H. 
Lathrop, who paid a tribute to the work ac- 
complished by Flushing Unitarians. Rev. 
Merle St. Croix Wright, who was to have 
extended the greetings of the Manhattan 
churches, was unable to be present, but sent 


from All Souls’ Church, Schenectady, N.Y., 


sent by W. H. Clarke, was also read. Rev. - 


George Drew Egbert, pastor of the First Con- 
gregaticna! Church of Flushing, extended 
greetings from the other Protestant churches 
of Flushing, and Rev. Elizabeth Padgham, of 
Rutherford, N-J., brought a message from 
the New Jersey churches. The service con- 
cluded with benediction by Mr. Ecob. The 
accompanist who played for the hymns was 
Miss-Ida Slade. 


GREENFIELD, Mass.—All Souls’ Church, 
Rev. John B. W. Day: This church has 
entered actively on the winter’s work. A 
largely attended union service of all the 
Protestant churches was held here on the 
afternoon of Thanksgiving Day. The whole 
service was most impressive, including the 
excellent music by the quartette and chorus 
choir, led by Mr. William S. Allen. Rev. 
A. B. Pratt, recently settled as pastor of the 
Second Congregational Church, gave an 
eloquent discourse, treating of the problems 
of the day. The Men’s Club opened their 
winter’s meetings with a _ successful 
supper, followed by an address from Prof. 
Perry of Amberst College. Three more 
suppers will be given later, with interesting 
speakers. The annual fair, recently held, 
netted over three hundred dollars, besides 
affording a pleasant social reunion to all. 
The Alliance will hold next month its union 
meeting of local churches, including the 
Roman Catholic, when a_ representative 
from each church will speak on ‘‘The Re- 
ligious Education of Children.”” Rev. John 
B. W. Day is giving a fine series of sermons 
on ‘‘Certain Aspects of the Liberal Church’s 
Contribution to the Religious Life.” His 
topic December 3 was ‘‘The Religion of 
Fear versus the Religion of Love.” 


New BRIGHTON, BoroucH of RIcH- 
MOND, NeEw York City.—Church of the 
Redeemer, Rev. George Croswell Cressey, 
D.D.: This church is known as one of great 
activity, and the beautiful parish house is 
open nearly every afternoon and evening 
for church affairs and social functions. The 
Alliance Branch is in the midst of the win- 
ter’s work, which is of great importance to 
the church and to various outside philan- 
thropies. ‘The usual fine literary programme 
is most interesting this year, and Miss Ban- 
croft’s visit last month was a great incentive 
to Alliance enthusiasm. The annual bazaar 
on Tuesday, December 5, was a Celightful 
social occasion and a decided success finan- 
cially. A seven o’clock dinner was served 
to about 150 people. The 
under the supervision of Mrs. E. T. Eber- 
hardt, one of the valuable new members 
of the church, and following the dinner was” 
a minstrel show, arranged by Mrs. Lancelot 
Allum. It may be mentioned, incident- 


ally, that the contribution of $25 to the — 
Alliance endowment fund should be credited 


to this S. I. New Brighton branch, instead 


of L. I., as an error in the Alliance Manual — 


gives it. The junior players are doing 


excellent work with Miss Williams of Pratt ; 


ing under the new superintendent, 
Arthur Clapp. The lantern slides are 
ing a valuable assistance to classwork. | 
Christmas Eve the Sunday-school 
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fa Cicietaaie tree, with pictures thrown on|was opportunity to become acquainted. 


the screen, and on Christmas Day the tree, 
See MET cnd ia the el, will 
be taken to the Children’s Home. The 
choir, under Mrs. Cressey’s leadership, is 
arranging the Christmas programme, and 
_ throughout the church there is manifest a 

notable spirit of interest and harmony. 
Through the kindness of members of the 
parish, discourses by Dr. Cressey will be 
published during the year, at intervals of 
about two months. 


Personal. 


Mr. Bunji Suzuki, president of the La- 
borers’ Friendly Society of Japan and secre- 
tary of the Unitarian Association in Tokio, 
was entertained at luncheon in Boston last 
“week by the American Unitarian Association. 
The guests included its officers and many of 
the Boston ministers, a company of about 
twenty-five. 


The organ bequeathed by the late John A. 
Waterbury of Saratoga to some Unitarian 
church or Sunday-school has been sent to 
the Priestley Memorial Church of North- 
umberland, Pa., Rev. Hasket D. Catlin, 
minister. The small organ it replaces is 
going to the Sunday-school in our First 
Unitarian Church of Norfolk, Va. As more 
than eight applications were made by 
churches and schools for this organ, Rev. 
Louis C. Cornish is hoping that more will 
be forthcoming. 


Many a word of sympathy will go across 
the Atlantic to Rev. Henry Gow, the Uni- 
tarian minister of Rosslyn Hill Chapel, 
Hampstead, England, whose church is well 
known to visiting Americans and who has 
many friends here. Mr. Gow has been 
called upon to lose his only son, Surgeon 
Charles Humphry Gow, a noticeable loss 
even when all England is in mourning. This 
fine young officer was serving in the Royal 
Naval Division and was but twenty-five. 
His record was of conspicuous bravery in 
reaching and attending the wounded. He 
was killed by machine-gun fire while upon 
one of these errands of mercy and was 
mourned by the entire staff and battalion. 


The Tuckerman School. 


On Saturday morning, December 16, the 
members of the class presented details for 
plans for Christmas celebrations, each plan 


SS The pro- 


~ gfammes were very suggestive and will be 
_ valuable to adopt in future years. 

_ Previous Saturdays have been devoted to 

_ consideration of characteristics of older pupils 

a Sunday-school and to subjects and text- 

suitable for use with such classes. 

_ Many extra-Biblical subjects were suggested, 

. but the Bible in its historic, literary, or inspi- 

" Tational aspect has been included in the lists 


. “The School has more students enrolled 
; in any year, but more special students 
oportion to the number. The result is 


Preparations for the friendly meal were made 
by Mrs. Carr, the house-mother, and a com- 
mittee of those living in the house. Miss 
Harriet E. Johnson was the special guest, who 
spoke to the students about the Guild for 
Parish Workers. There was a brief time for 
music and singing to conclude a pleasant 
coming-together. 

A member of the School who has had much 
successful experience in arranging dramatics 
and other entertainments volunteers to assist 
schools or societies needing the help she is 
prepared to give. Inquiries may be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Guild, 33 West Cedar Street. 

School closed on Tuesday, 19th, and will 
reopen on January 2. 


Marriages. 


At Uxbridge, Mass., November 22, by Rev. A. N. Foster, 
Charles A. Reynolds and Hazel S. Day. 


UealDo. 


MRS. SUMNER J. BROOKS. 

At her residence, 16 Lancaster Street, Cambridge, De- 
cember 11, Jane Bullard Brooks, widow of the late Sumner 
J. Brooks, in the eighty-third year of her age. 

The passing of the quiet spirit whose release is thus re- 
corded was from such an atmosphere of enfolding love and 
brooding tenderness that, while consciousness remained, 
she could not feel that to “depart” were “far better.” 
It is for those bereft to recall the cordial presence that 
graced and animated the home and the social circle, and the 


Fifty-eighth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 


fer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms, 
City and Out-of-town Service. - 
Carriage and Motor Equipment. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 
Marconi ph and Cable Address, 
«Undertaker, Boston.” 
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loyal heart responsive to appeals for help and comfort and 
quick to share another’s joy. 

When the long last struggle with disease began, her mind 
was turned from her own infirmity toward the kind deeds 
she would devise for pleasuring friends with whom she had 
spent a happy summer. All through increasing disability 
and restlessness she carried the uncomplaining sweetness 
which is the treasured memory of those who watched beside 
her, 

When jealous life relaxed its prisoning hold, 
Before that dearest form grew still and cold, 
Then gentle Azrael touched her unawares, 
And silently her fetters broke and fell. 
The wonder of that waking, who shall tell? 
Exceeding all her longings, hopes, and prayers. 

Me ¥c7. 


BURDITT & WILLIAMS CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1860 
95 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 


One minute from Chauncy Street Subway Exit 


Chafing Dishes 
Casseroles 
Fine Cutlery 
Skates Sleds 
Manual Training Benches 
Manual Training Tools 
Automobile Sundries 


Parcel Post and Postal 
Scales 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


Wanted. 


A donation of small picture-puzzles for the 
French wounded soldiers. Kindly mail small 
puzzles to Miss C. A. Pierce, 60 Park Street, 
Brookline. 


WANTED.—-Assistant editor for Socialist Unitarian 
Monthly for art’s and truth’s sake. Must invest $100 
or more. Rewards later. Address S. R., care Christian 
Register. 


I piety as companion, attendant, or could fill the 
position of private secretary. References exchanged. 
Address X. Y. Z., care Christian Register. 


LAB OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE as organist and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for position at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. Address Mrs. 
Alma W. Allen. 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 


Smith Patterson £. 


52 Summer Street, Boston 
DIAMONDS 
PEARLS anp JEWELS 


GOLD JEWELRY 


WATCHES 


SILVERWARE 


Handbook illustrating over 1100 articles gladly sent on request 


Please patronize our advertisers. 
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Pleasantries. 
Inquirer (at South Station): “Where does 
this train go?’’ Brakeman: “This train 
7 ski 


goes to New York in ten minutes. 
quirer: “‘Goodness! That’s going some!” 


A clergyman of Cambridge, Mass., many 
years ago told his people that, if he spoke 
softly, those at the end of the church would 
not be able to hear him, and, if loud, those 
near the pulpit would awake! 


Northern Visitor (in Georgia): “‘I see you 
raise hogs almost exclusively about here. 
Do you find they pay better than corn and 
potatoes?’’ Native (slowly): ‘Wal, no; but 
yer see, stranger, hogs don’t need hoeing!”’ 


Rowland Hill, when some persons entered 
his chapel to avoid the rain that was falling, 
quietly observed, ‘“‘ Many persons are to be 
blamed for making their religion a cloak, but 
I do not think those are much better who 
make it an umbrella!”’ 


The doctrine of purgatory was once dis- 
puted between the Bishop of Waterford and 
Father O’Leary. It is not likely that the 
former was convinced by the arguments of 
the latter, who, however, closed it very 
neatly by telling the bishop, “‘Your lord- 
ship may go farther and fare worse.”’ 


In a Unitarian Sunday-school near Boston 
a record is kept, on a blackboard, of the attend- 
ance. An “unknown” filled the blank space 
on the board as follows: ‘‘On a warm pleasant 
Sunday the attendance at this school is 51; 
on a cold rainy day Billy Sunday preaches 
to 51,000—1,000 to 1. Doesn’t it pay to 
cuss?’’—Contributed. 


He is a very small boy, just beyond the 
limits of babyhood. The other day some 
one took him up and asked him if he was 
not father’s boy. He answered, “Yes.” 

“And are you mother’s boy, also?” “Yes,” 
replied Charlie. ‘‘Well, how can you be 
father’s boy and mother’s boy at the same 


time?”’ was asked him. ‘‘Oh,’’ replied 
Charlie, indifferently, ‘‘can’t a wagon have 
two horses?” 

Mrs. Jenkinson, a regular visitor in the 


doctor’s consulting-room, started on the 
long story of her troubles. The doctor en- 
dured it patiently and gave her another 


bottle. At last she started out, and the 
doctor was congratulating himself, when 
she stopped and exclaimed, ‘“‘Why, doctor, 


you didn’t look to see if my tongue was 
coated.” ~‘“‘I know it isn’t,’’ wearily replied 
the medical man. ‘‘You don’t find grass on 
a race-track.’”’—The Epworth Herald. 


A glue-factory stands near a certain rail- 
way. Its charms are not for the nose, and 
therefore a lady often carried with her a 
bottle of lavender salts. One morning an 
old farmer took the seat beside her. As 
the train neared the factory, the lady opened 
her bottle of salts. Soon the whole car was 
filled with the horrible odor. The farmer 
put up with it as long as he could, then 
shouted, ‘Madam, would you mind put- 
tin’ the cork in that ’ere bottle?’’—New York 
Tribune. 


“Uncle Joe,’’ some one asked, “‘do you 
know what causes the tides?”’ ‘The old man 
admitted he did. After some urging he 
explained: ‘“‘You’ve turned over in bed, I 
think likely?” ‘‘Certainly.” ‘“‘And when 
you went over, the bedclothes kind o’ slipped 
round and sloshed round, and didn’t get 
there at the same time you did?” ‘Yes.’ 
“Wal, that’s the way of the tides. The old 
world slips round inside of the sea like a man 
under the bedelothes, and that’s what makes 
the tides. It’s easy enough after you un- 
derstand it.’—Brooklyn Times. 


The Christian Register ms 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 


BY GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


Reprint from the Christian Register. 75 cts. For sale 
by Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


IVY AND LA LOUISE 
CORSETS 


Models suitable 
for every type 
of figure at 


1.00; 1.25; 
1.50; 2.00; 
2.50; 3.00; 
3.50; 4.00; 
4.50; 5.00; 
6.50; 7.50; 
8.50; 10.00; 
12.50 to 25.00 


Palmer’s Corset Store 
(One Store Only) 


52 Winter Street 
Boston, Mass. 


ee 
No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. — 

Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and amet 

Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free 


Look for our Trade Marks. 


C.H. SrepHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, LyNN, Mass. © 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl's personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN Ry COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 


promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low 


charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H.- 


Danforth School 


Framingham, Mass. 


The country life school 
for young boys © 


James Cuesren FLaAcG, A.B. 
Head Master 


The Christian Register School Bureau 
PARENTS 


Expert advice freely given to parents 
regarding day and boarding schools for 
both boys and girls. 

Write the Christian Register School Bureau 
272 Conaress St., Boston, Mass. 


MEYER JONASSON & CO. 


TREMONT AND BOYLSTON STREETS 


After-Xmas Clearance Sale 
Begins Tuesday, December 26 


SUITS — GOWNS — WAISTS — COATS — SKIRTS 
SILK PETTICOATS — SWEATER COATS—AND FURS 


Undersrounle PGi Z 
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